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HOW SHALL WE FURNISH 
THE PARLOR? 


Y friend Mrs. Carleton was, at the time 
of our first acquaintance, only recently 
married, and had come to the neat but very 
unpretending home prepared by her husband for 
their future residence. It was a two-story cot- 
tage, with a small plot of ground about it, quite 
new and uncultivated, and was not entirely paid 
for when they came to occupy it. Like many 
a newly married couple, they were to begin in a 
small way, say at the bottom of the ladder, and 
work upward toward independence, perhaps ab- 
solute wealth. Their capital was, an excellent 
occupation for the husband, good health and in- 
dustrious habits for both. These would certainly 
be sufficient, if well 
managed, to sup- 
port them well ard 
provide for the fu- 
ture, notwithstand- 
ing their growing 
wants. 

My friends the 
Carletons knew 
what was comfort- 
able and tasteful, 
and to obtain it at 
as little expense as 
possible was their 
chief aim. The 
young husband, in 
addition to a supe- 
rior business edu- 
cation, was a natu- 
ral mechanic, ex- 
pert with tools, and 
took an active hand 
in seeing that his 
house was conven- 
iently planned, as 
well as built with 
no waste of labor or 
materials. As for 
the furniture, there 
were few articles 
provided—none at 
all beyond the bar- 
est necessities, be- 
cause the house it- 
self had absorbed 
all his capital, and 
the little parlor 
stood waiting the 
convenience of its 
owners in all its 

istine emptiness. 

ut this could not 
be long permitted ; 
and since money 
was scarce, and 
cabinet furniture 
high in price, some 
cheaper substitute 
must be invented, 
which —_ ingenuity 
and taste must dic- 
tate. Seats were 
the first considera- 
tion; and hence a 
pair of long boxes, 
two feet high, two 
feet wide, and six 
feet long, were easi- 
ly made in the even- 
ings by our hero, 
thelumber of which, 
strong and substan- 
tial, cost very little, 
being obtained from 
dry-goods boxes at 
the neighboring 
stores, Casters 
were placed upon all 
the corners for a tri- 
fle more, and then 
came Mrs. Carle- 
ton’s part of the 


work,. which she 
gladly set about. 
Having measured 
the boxes and as- Fig. 1.—Crire pr Carne anp 
certained how much 


material would be 
required, she pur- 





Lace Ficnv-Corrar. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VI., Fig. 24. 


chased enough coarse brown muslin to cover the 
top, sides, and ends, and several bundles of ref- 
use cotton batting. A parcel of clean straw 
proved useful also, and a paper of gimp tacks, 
with a small carpet-hammer, completed the prep- 
arations. The straw was first spread evenly 
upon the tops of the boxes, but not allowed to 
come too near the edges. Next the cotton was 
laid over as smoothly as possible, and a layer of 
it extended quite over the sharp edges. The 
muslin came next, and was laid over all so as to 
be smooth, and cover entirely. Beginning at 
one of the broad sides, it was now tacked closely 
along over the edge of the box, and as soon as 
the first side was done the opposite one was fin- 
ished in the same way, only adding the precau- 
tion of drawing it tightly down, putting the tacks 


Fig. 2.—Ir1so Guirure CrocHet 
Corttar.—[See Page 236.] 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VII. 
Fig. 25. , 





about two inches apart wherever used. After 
this the ends were done in like manner, and in 
case the stuffing appeared unequal in any part, 
it could easily be regulated before the whole was 
fastened down. The sides needed only a thin 
sheet of cotton before being covered with the 
muslin, and the edges were made to extend over 
and conceal the first row of tacks. At the bot- 
tom the nailing was done entirely on the under 
side, so as to be out of sight. 

When both boxes were covered, they needed 
square, hard pillows to stand upright along the 
wall, and these served as backs to the divans or 
sofas, as they had now become. All was now 


ready for the outside covers, and had our ambi- 
tious friends been richer, a handsome reps or 
damask would have been chosen, 


As it was, a 





Fig. 3.—Toitte anp Lace 
Ficuvu-Cotxar. 


For pattern.and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VIII, Fig. 26. 





Fig. 4.—Swiss Musiin anp Lace 
Fronvu-Coivar. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
P 


lement, No. IX., Fig. 27. 


pretty, neat, and bright-colored chintz was se- 
lected, with binding to match as nearly as possi- 
ble. When finished the two divans, which had 
not cost a quarter as much as even common 
sofas, were as beautiful, and answered quite as 
useful and ornamental a purpose. The pillows, 
stuffed only with fine shavings packed in tightly, 
were as hard and firm as if filled with expensive 
curled hair. 

The next thing was to procure some chairs, 
and as a beginning four shabby second-hand ones 
were converted into very genteel-looking affairs 
by being covered, backs and all, with chintz to 
match the sofas. Mrs. Creesus, the millionaire’s 
wife just around the corner, by-the-bye, has her 
elegant brocatelle furniture covered up in the 
same way to protect it from danger of soil and 
wear, and I wonder 
who but herself 
could tell the differ- 
ence between her 
chairs and those 

my managing 
friends! With the 
former it is a meas- 
ure of economy and 
expediency, as cer- 
tainly as with the 
latter, although the 
rich lady acts from 


choice, and her 
neighbor from ne- 
cessity. So wags 


the world, and so 
do extremes meet 
every where. Mrs. 
Carleton tells me 
that when they grow 
rich, which they 
certainly mean to 
do some day, she 
will cover these 
same sofas and ot- 
tomans with some 
elegant material: 
but will she ever 
feel as free to use 
them as she now 
does? Or, if still 
protected by the 
chintz, will her vis- 
itors know any dif- 
ference in their val- 
ue? But this isa 
“digression. 

The  ottomans 
which were added 
to complete the 
Carletons’ parlor 
furniture were 
merely boxes stuff- 
ed and covered to 
correspond with 
the sofas, and then 
a table or two, 
bought second- 
hand, and_ nicely 
cleaned and var- 
nished by the. lady 
herself at a very 
small expense, fur- 
nished the parlor 
quite sufficiently for 
the present. The 
carpet was a good 
ingrain, but the col- 
ors were bright, and 
corresponded ad- 
mirably with those 
of the chintz furni- 
ture covers. Then 
plain curtains of 
simple muslin were 
in better taste than 
more costly ones 
would have been, 
and produced an 
excellent effect. A 
few engravings in 
home-made frames 
were hung around 
the apartment, and 
added much to the 
appearance, Tn 
course of time « 
er little ornamer 
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Of course the curtains and draperies, 
and bijouterie, of the latter were of the 
iption ; but there was a stiff- 

and r 


ing there which ex- 
freedom, whi of my 
house 


was always to be found that true 


home feeling which is d all value to its 
possessor, and which a welcome to ev- 
ery one who entered, 





O SOFT SPRING AIRS! 
Br HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
Come up, come up, O soft spring airs, 
Come from your silver shining seas, 
Where all day long you toss the wave 
About the low and palm-plumed keys! 


Forsake the spicy lemon groves, 
The balms and blisses of the South, 
And blow across the longing land 
The breath of your delicious mouth. 


Come from the almond bough you stir, 

The myrtle thicket where you sigh— 
Oh, leave the nightingale, for here 

The robin whistles far and nigh! 
For here the violet in the wood 

Thrills with the sweetness you shall take, 
And ree ip away from life and love 

The wild rose dreams, and fain would wake. 
For here in reed and rush and grass, 

And tiptoe in the dark and dew, 
Each sod of the brown earth aspires 

To meet the sun, the sun and you. 


Then come, O fresh spring airs, once more 
Create the old delightful things, 

And woo the frozen world again 
, With hints of heaven upon your wings! 


——————————————————————— 
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DORE’S LONDON. 


@@® TuE publication of this magnif- 
icent PicrortaL SERIAL will be com- 
menced in the SUPPLEMENT sent out 
without extra chafge with HarPER’s 
Weexkty for April 13. Each number 
will be adorned with many beautiful and 
interesting illustrations by Dor, the 
greatest living master of the Pictur- 
esque in Art, with entertaining descrip- 
tions and thrilling sketches of London 
life prepared by BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
This splendid work, which is published 
in London at the price of two dollars a 
number, will be sent out GRATUITOUSLY 
with Harper’s WEEKLY ; and the Pub- 
lishers believe that it will prove one of 
the most elegant and attractive Pictorial 
Serials ever offered to the American 
Public. 





Ca A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and elegant 
Marguerite Dolly Varden Walking Suit, with 
Cape, will be published with our next Number. 
For Full List of Cut Paper Patterns published 
see Advertisement on page 247. 

IG Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a Double-siszed Pattern Sheet, with Patterns, 
Lilustrations, and Descriptions of a rich variety 
of Ladie? aud Children’s Spring and Summer 
Wrappings, Water-proof Cloaks, House, Street, 
and ing Dresses, Passementerie and Crochet 
Dress and Cloak Trimmings, Fancy Articles, ete. ; 
with a brilliant array of literary and artistic at- 
practions. 





BARBARIC BEHAVIOR. 


YHE correspondents of the daily press, 
who perform the functions of the mod- 
ern Iris and Mercury, send out to the world 
some singular accounts of the social pro- 
ceedings among the gods of our national 
Olympus—accounts which lead us to think 
that reform in that direction, at least, woul 
not come amiss. . 
In touching upon them, for a brief instant, 
we will not pause at that travesty of polite 
life which makes it incumbent upon a cabi- 
net minister’s wife not alone to forego the 
privacy of home, and throw her house open 
to all those travelers who choose to see her 
parlors among,the other sights of the capi- 
tal, but which obliges her to spend the great- 
er portion of every day during the season in 
hunting for them at their obscure addresses, 
to such extent that one lady had this winter 
two thousand persons on her list whom eti- 
quette required her to visit in person, if she 
could findthem. All that, and such as that, 


_is ajlocal affair, which must regulate itself 
in time, and will do a mummevet pe ea 
of the cabinet finds independence to as- 
sert herself, and to dispense with the fiction 
that her labors of that sort have any thing 
to do with her husband’s grasp of power. 

But what becomes a matter of more gener- 
al interest; since it is a matter of general scan- 


al damage, is the behavior of guests at the 
public entertainments in the place, ‘This ap- 
pears to have reached its climax of offense 
at the reception lately given at Washington 
by the Japanese embassadors atthe Arling- 
ton, and to which only officials and people 
of importance were invited. _ 

Whether the people of importance trans- 
ferred their cards of invitation to people of 
vulgarity—a fact the possibility of which is 
an awful hint of prevalent bad manners— 
or whether the native American contempt 
of color came to the surface, and the guests 
felt that any behavior was good enough for 
the occasion, is not known; but from a dis- 
tance it looks very much as if, however it 
came about, the people of vulgarity had it 
all their own way. 

The Japanese, it is understood, have come 
to our land on errands of immense impor- 
tance: errands destined, if successful, not 
only to enlighten millions of semi-civilized 
islanders—to enlighten them in such wise 
that their curious skill and aptitude, joined 
to our larger and bolder ideas, may produce 
marvelous and undreamed-of results—but 
destined also to give to our own country the 
monopoly of a vast and rich commerce. The 
embassadors themselves are men of rank, 
wealth, and much education; they speak 
some English, more French, and one or two 
of them are graduates of European universi- 
ties, it is said; the reverential Oriental na- 
ture is seen in their lowly bows, and their 
manners are the very extreme of courtesy, 
the perfection of dignity and self-respect. 
Their chief member addressed to our Con- 
gress a brief speech, which the listeners de- 
clared unrivaled for eloquence since the days 
of Kossutu. “Teli the ladies,” said he to 
his chargé d’affaires on another occasion, 
“that though I am deaf and dumb to their 
language, I have eyes!” 

One would suppose it evident to all that 
it is for our interest as. a country to please 
and propitiate such people as these, with all 
their opportunities behiu.c. them, and to give 
them the highest possible opinion of the 
social life which is, after all, supposed to be 
the flower of all our arts and sciences. And 
this, we learn, is the way that it was done: 

The embassadors having invited their 
guests, and being in the act of reception, 
before a third of those arriving had been 
presented the supper-rooms were invaded 
and almost as instantly stripped. These 
rooms had been very magnificently deco- 
rated; the table glittered with silver and 
gold and glass and flowers; a central orna- 
ment, four feet in height, was a mass of the 
most brilliant blossoms; floral pyramids of 
less dimensions extended up and down the 
table; and hand-bouquets of exquisite fra- 
grance interspersed all the rich and vacied 
dishes. From the chandeliers hung arti- 
ficial bunches of grapes, nectarines, and 
small fruits in confectionaries, with other 
dainties, bonbons, and tiny standards, till 
what with lights and sparkle and color, the 
whole scene was superb, and the table was 
by far the handsomest—so said the old 
habitués of society—ever seen in Wash- 
ington. 

But in the twinkling of an eye, and be- 
fore one-half the guests had seen the table 
at all, every hand-bouquet had been appro- 
priated, and the larger masses of flowers 
had been seized upon and torn in pieces, till 
not a blossom remained; the decorations 
dependent from the chandeliers were rent 
away; and as one of the Japanese gentle- 
men themselves, seeing the general havoc, 
stepped up to obtain for the lady beside him 
a tiny Japanese banner hanging there, a uni- 
formed officer in the service of the United 
States took his sword from the scabbard and 
hacked and hewed away with it indifferent- 
ly in a vain attempt to sever its thread and 
bring it down for the person beside himself, 
till he knocked off one of the glass globes 
of the chandelier and shattered it in splin- 
ters about the table. 

When REpD CLoup and Sporrep Tai and 
their party were regaled by our authorities, 
they only quietly poured into their blankets 
that which had been given to them, and 
which they could not take away otherwise ; 
but far from them was any indiscriminate 
grab of dainties or decorations! And re- 
membering them, and contrasting their con- 
duct with that of the late guests of our own 
race at the Arlington, we are led to wonder 
if we have been mistaken in supposing the 
social graces to be the offspring of civiliza- 
tion rather than of the savage state. Cer- 
tainly, in view of such occurrences as the 
spoliation of the Japanese supper-table, we 
think the representatives of the Mikado, 





sailing eastward from their meridian as 


dal, and capable of doing us serious nation- | 





| they did to find us, have some justification 


in turning the tables, and considering that 
we, rather than ‘they, are the Eastern barba- 
rians, 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Gt Little Poems. 


Y DEAR MAY,—When you asked me 
the other evening if I liked to read 
while I was traveling, and I told you that I 
always read little poems upon my travels, 
you smiled as if you wondered what I meant. 
But it was simply true. As the train flies 
along I hold my book, and my eyes wander 
from the rhyme to the landscape, and the 
one interprets the other. Yet, as I have 
often told you, we are always upon the road. 
At this moment you and I are fellow-travel- 
ers, and as I sit quietly in my room and talk 
to you, we are every moment moving forward 
upon our journey. If we were traveling to- 
gether for a thousand years, there would 
still be new poems for our reading. New, 
but only as the poets themselves are so, for 
there is always a secret, subtile resemblance, 
and their various notes are but different 
strains of the same music. The subjects are 
much the same, and the treatment is not 
wholly dissimilar. Life and love and death; 
war and ambition and glory; heroism, devo- 
tion, and self-sacrifice—these are the themes 
as old as the world ; and we understand one 
singer because we understand all. 

How could I comprehend Achilles and 
Ajax upon the “ringing plain of windy 
Troy” if I did not know them here in Amer- 
ica? What would Helen seem to me, and 
the gay Paris and King Menelaus, if I did 
not personally know them? The only dif- 
ference between my friend Superba and 
Helen of Troy, or Juliet of Verona, is that 
Helen had a Homer and Juliet a Shakespeare, 
while Superba has neither. But she is still 
the key to Homer and Shakespeare; and 
when I read of the Greek crusade to avenge 
the woes of Helen’s husband, or of Juliet’s 
glorious passion, I think of Superba, and I 
understand it all. Therefore, dear May, it 
is not necessary to hold a book in your hands 
if you would read little poems. You need 
only look out of the window, or into the 
neighboring house, or the church, or the 
opera, to read the sweetest poems that were 
ever writ—poems as fresh and beautiful as 
spring flowers. 

Then poems may be carved or painted, 
surely, as well as written. I hope that you 
read the poetry of Keats sometimes, and 
that you remember his ode to a Grecian urn. 
It is itself an exquisitely sculptured urn, 
and even more than that, for it is delicately 
flushed with color. When you read the 
poem you see the figures carved upon the 
urn, and beyond them again you see and 
feel the pure Greek scene. There are priests 
ready to slay a heifer lowing at the skies. 
There are youths piping. Do you listen? 
Can you hear? 

**Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 

Are sweeter.” 

The urn is as perfect a poem as the ode. 
If you saw it with your imagination you 
would hear what the poet sings. And was 
not the scene itself which the sculptor 
carved as much a poem as the urn? Was 
it not because he too was a poet that he 
felt the beauty of the scene, and with ten- 
der skill fixed the fleeting charm in lovely 
form? The poetry was there; it needed 
only the eye and the ear and the heart to 
see and feel and sing it. 

Thus all that we read in the most en- 
chanting little poems we have already seen 
or felt or known. And so'I‘say that it is 
not new tous. It is already familiar. It 
is as old as human life and the human heart. 
Do I like to read when I am traveling? 
Dear lady, I am only too happy when I can. 
As a Mohammedan mosque is adorned with 
sentences from the Koran, so life is a perfect 
temple covered all over with little poems. 
We can not always see them nor read them. 
There is a mist or a blindness that often 
conceals all. But it lifts suddenly, it dis- 
solves, you know not why, and there are the 
long vistas and the lofty arches of the tem- 
ple illuminated every where with song. 
And if it is not in your street or in the next 
house to-day, it is nowhere and at no time. 
For we can not see the true poetry of the 
long wandering of Ulysses if we are blind to 
that of the traveler down Broadway; and 
we do not really see poetry in Hero setting 
the light for Leander if we do not recognize 
it in Jane Smith leaving her handkerchief 
carelessly in the window for John Jones to 
see as he comes up town. 

Poetry, my dear young lady, is not in a 
strange costume or in a distant time. Pic- 
tures, like Mr. Cole’s “Voyage of Life,” or 
“Past and Present,” are not more romantic, 
and are they half as poetic as Fichel’s “ Last 
Supper of the Guard,” or one of Frére’s or 
Boughton’s glimpses of the homely French 
life of to-day? Out of the heart are the 
issues: of life; and Sir Philip Sidney—no 
more a gentleman than many of your ac- 





quaintances—said, with the same feeling 
“Look in thine own heart and write.” Ye.’ 
I read little poems whenever I can, This 
very day I read one: one that I have been 
daily reading for some time ; one that Homer 
and Shakespeare and all the poets have seen - 
one that all the story-tellers are never weary 
of quoting ; alittle poem that none of us are 
ever weary of reading, and whose music 
haunts us perpetually and sings us into 
happy dreams. 

For some days in my afternoon walks | 
have observed Jessica coming out at about 
the same hour, and moving in the same di- 
rection. Out of the stern brick*house she 
suddenly appears, and I think of a faint 
pink blossom emerging from a rough apple- 
tree. She does not look up and down the 
street. She has no air of being observed, 
There is no conscious pride as she descends 
the steps, no pomp of apparel. But with a 
sweet grace of humility she quietly walks 
along, and I follow—follow. I confess it, 
dear May, that modest, sober figure, gliding 
noiselessly, allures me more surely than the 
Sirens drew Ulysses. The sunshine is soft 
as I follow, the air is pure. It is a world 
of moss-rose buds and violets, of innocence 
and melody, as I watch that gentle lady 
unconscious of my watching. Presently I 
see—but I know that she has seen him be- 
fore me—I see Lorenzo, with his handsome 
face blooming with youth and happiness, 
advancing to meet her. I fear that she will 
turn with him, and that I must lose them. 
But no: he turns with her—is it because if 
they turned homeward the walk would be 
shorter ?—and still I follow on. 

The first day that I remarked them he 
walked by her side, but she did not take his 
arm. But when a few days had passed, no 
sooner had he turned, upon meeting her, 
than somehow her arm was lying in his, 
and he took her hand to place it there. The 
first days I was not near enough to hear 
what he said, yet I could have heard had I 
been a thousand miles away. “Good after- 
noon, Miss Jessica!” Those were the words. 
I am sure of them, and they are very simple. 
But such music and poetry she never heard 
before. As they walked on I knew what 
exquisite eloquence flowed from his lips. 
“What a beautiful day,” he said—that pecr- 
less poet and orator; “what a beautiful 
day! How pleasant to walk at this hour!” 
Nightingales in rose gardens never sang 
such heavenly music as these words seemed. 
to Jessica. I knewit; but she did not turn. 
I saw only that modest, sober figure gliding 
along the street. Her eyes, I was sure, for 
I know her habit, were cast down. But 
now and then she turned to him and looked 
full in his face with that candor of perfect 
trust with which every Jessica looks at her 
Lorenzo when first she finds him. 

Was it impertinent in me to follow and 
observe these young people? Dear May, I 
was but walking with them in the public 
street. I saw but what every body beheld 
who passed—a young man and a young 
woman taking a walk. By-and-by they 
turned a corner. Yes; I turned also; but so 
far behind that other persons were between 
us. I hope it was not a fatal offense to wish 
to read that little poem until the book was 
closed for the day. And it was closed for me 
when they reached her door. Slowly, more 
slowly, they walked as they came near it. 
Again I heard without hearing what he 
said: “Shall you walk again to-morrow aft- 
ernoon, and in the same direction?” This 
was the music that penetrated her heart 
with forewarned happiness. He did not say 
that he should meet her. But his tone, his 
look, his deference; they were like a full- 
choired song of Solomon, “Come away, my 
love, my fair one!” They stopped, and he 
put out his hand. Hers met it, and he said 
good-by. She did not linger nor look back. 
Stop! as she closed the door she necessarily 
turned. He raised his hat above that man- 
ly face. He smiled and bowed. But he 
could not see the exquisite blush of delight 
—which I saw without seeing, as I had 
heard their talking without hearing; and 
the next moment the pink blossom had van- 
ished, and only the rough bark of the tree 
remained. 

I was not surprised when I saw her arm 
laid in his a few days later. It was but 
another stanza in the little poem that I 
was reading in my daily walk. I was think- 
ing of it when I told you that I always read 
little poems upon my travels. How many 
hundreds of sueh you may read in one day 8 
journey through the city! And in this one 
there is nothing new. It is as old as Eden, 
and its music still makes the world a Para- 
dise. There are poems of a different strain 
that a traveler may read, but deep under all 
there is the same music. There is Una, 
whom in the days of Lent I also meet. She 
too walks quietly along with a little book 
in her hand, going to the church while the 
bell tolls for: vespers. She awaits no Lo- 
renzo, nor is any human voice so sweet to her 
as that‘of the clergyman reading the service. 
In yain Lorenzo and Romeo and Leander 
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linger at the church door to see a smile of 
invitation. It is only a smile of greeting 
that they see—sweet, star-like, remote, as 
of a nun from a lofty tower; but it is no 
more than that. Her heart is full. Or does 
she only think so, and will some Abelard 
suddenly appear to Heloise? 

They are all little poems, déar May, and 
they are to be read upon all sides. For love 
and devotion are the themes of all the poets, 
and love and devotion are forever fresh and 
forever renewed. If I am reading a sonnet 
of Shakespeare, or some old ballad of youth 
and love, and looking out of the window see 
Jessica coming out to meet Lorenzo, or Una 
modestly hieing to prayers, I close my book 
and walk out to meet them, for I would 
rather see poems than read them; and the 
living rose and lily are more beautiful to 
me than the fairest flowers pressed in a book. 

Your friend, An OLD BACHELOR. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS, 
BLACK COSTUMES. 


URING the penitential season of Lent, and 
for the ceremony of Confirmation, black 
costumes are most worn. Scarcely an atom of 
color is now seen with these, as bright silk neck- 
ties are giving place to simple white frills of 
lace, muslin, or tulle, and the most stylish hats 
are entirely black, without the gay feather tip 
that has relieved them all winter. The mate- 
rials are rich black silks and cashmeres for hand- 
some toilettes, mohair and alpaca for service- 
able suits. Deep kilt pleating on the skirt, not 
laid in stiff folds, but hanging easily, like that 
shown in an illustration in the last Bazar, is the 
prevalent trimming; other skirts have the front 
breadths covered to the knee with five or six nar- 
row bias ruffles, while the back has a single deep 
flounce, straight, gathered, and edged at top 
and bottom with narrow ruffles; large bows of 
the silk with bias raveled ends are set in the side 
seam to hide the joining of the flounces of dif- 
ferent widths. The upper part of the dress is 
either a most bouffant polonaise or else a basque 
and over-skirt having similar effect. It is evi- 
dent that large tournures will remain in favor, 
as there are various new devices for giving in- 
creased fullness to the back of over dresses: 
for instance, a graceful plan for making the Mar- 
guerite polonaise more bouffant is to widen its 
front breadths, extending them in folds high 
across the back of the tournure, where they are 
tied in a large bow with ends; again, this favor- 
ite polontise has the side form of the back sepa- 
rated from the skirt and tied below the waist in 
an immense double bow. We have spoken oft- 
en of kilt pleating forming the lower part of the 
skirt; but the latest caprice abroad is an upper 
skirt formed in a great measure of pleats laid 
kilt fashion. The sleeves of basques and polo- 
naises usually have cuffs, more often pointed to- 
ward the hand than turned back from the wrist. 
The prettiest cuff is a sort of concave shape, with 
a little scarf passed around the hollowed part 
and tied in a bow on top. It is held smooth by 
a stiff lining, and is finished at the edges by two 
piping cords. 
WHITE SUITS. 

White suits for young communicants, gradu- 
ating dresses, and for both street and house wear, 
are being made at the furnishing houses. Swiss 
muslin is chosen for dressy suits, Victoria lawn 
and undressed piqué, with the satin-like stripe 
called the Yosemite stripe, for general wear. 
The most useful over dress for these suits is a 
bouffant polonaise, as it may be worn effective- 
ly over black or colored silks as well as with the 
white skirt that completes it. White polonaises 
are made without lining, and many are finished 
by a small talma reaching only to the elbows. 
The trimming is side pleating headed by bands 
of embroidery. When polonaises are not used 
the waist is a French blouse, and the front part 
of the upper skirt extends over the back breadths, 
giving the effect of a pleated postilion. The 
skirt is trimmed very high with from one to 
three rows of side pleating. 


SIMPLE BUFF LINENS. 


Very tasteful buff linen suits for morning 
shopping and short excursions in the summer 
are so simply made that the plan can be easi- 
ly carried out at home. The skirt is of ordinary 
walking length, trimmed with two straight scant 
flounces so deep that when sewed on they cover 
two-thirds of the skirt, the top of the upper one 
coming just below the hips. ‘The upper edge of 
the flounces is gathered on a cord, while the lower 
has a three-inch hem, in which long deep scallops 
are cut and finished by the narrowest possible 
edge of Italian Valenciennes. Worn with this 
is a loose belted sacqué trimmed like the flounces, 
and just long enough to slightly overlap the upper 
flounce. When well adjusted, this gives the ap- 
pearance of a blouse-waist and a third flounce on 
the skirt. A round collar finishes the neck, and 
a small talma, open up the middle of the back, 
scalloped all around, and edged with lace, is add- 
ed for the street. This suit is very effective, and 
is commended for its simplicity, that will make it 
easy to ‘‘do up.” 


ELABORATE BATISTE 8UITS. 


More expensive suits of the wiry thin batistes 
are made with elaborate polonaises, and have 
side pleating for the trimming. A good model 
has three rows of side pleating on the skirt, each 
row two finger-lengths deep, the pleats laid very 
small, pressed flatly, pes top and bottom with 
narrow Valenciennes, and held on by a straight 
band half an inch wide stitched on an inch below 
the top. The polonaise is a very bouffant Margue- 
rite, held together in front by bows of the batiste, 


.are seen on stylish wraps. 





edged with lace, and the skirt is trimmed by 
three narrow side pleatings. A Watteau bow 
with long ends is made either of black velvet 
ribbon or of the batiste, and placed in the back. 


DOLLY VARDEN SUITS. 


Ladies who object to the gay chintz colors of 
regular Dolly Vardens will find at the furnishing 
houses summer suits that retain the pretty fash- 
ion of? this garment without its pronounced 
brightness. For instance, there are cambric 
and percale suits with skirts of white ground 
striped with black, while the polonaise is white 
strewn all over with black flowers. The trim- 
ming is a broad stripe of black percale with 
white braid, of open, lace-like pattern, laid on its 
edges. ‘The skirt has the inevitable kilt pleating, 
a wide row at the bottom edged top and bottom 
with black, and two or three narrower rows 
above. A pretty effect is given the polonaise 
by putting a deep triangular facing of the material 
inside the front of the skirt, and turning it back 
en revers, as in the picture of the veritable Dolly 
at her looking-glass shown in Bazar No. 4, Vol. 
V. Buff percale suits with black stripes on the 
skirt and black flowers on the polonaise are 
made in the way just described ; also gray suits 
with white stripes and flowers. 

The Dolly Varden organdies, with pale buff, 
pea green, or black grounds covered with gay 
flowers, are among the most effective of the 
chintz-figured fabrics. ‘These organdies hang 
softly, and their pale transparent grounds look 
very pretty over black silk dresses. When made 
in elaborate fashion, and trimmed with two ruf- 
fles of the material, they cost $35. 


SUMMER SILKS. 


Summer silks with white grounds and a stripe 
of color, black, blue, or green, are made with 
demi-trained skirts and Watteau polonaises. 
Many such skirts have the Spanish flounce 
sewed on at the knee to form a graceful demi- 
train, after the fashion shown in the Dolly 
Varden house dress illustrated in Bazar No. 
13, Vol. V. In one model of blue and white 
silk the dress skirt is cut off in deep leaf scal- 
lops and bound, while underneath is sewed the 
wide Spanish flounce; sometimes this flounce is 
covered with a succession of narrow flounces. 
The Watteau polonaise is in favor for these light 
silks. As hoods are fast being restored to favor, 
the upper part of Watteau pleats is now turned 
over, faced with silk, and caught by bows to 
form a sort of hood. Basques of such dresses 
have the front in vest shape, with the edges 
simply finished by two piping cords, while the 
back has fanciful postilions laid in many fan- 
shaped pleats; a bow without ends is set on at 
the end of the waist. When intended for the 
house only, the skirt is trimmed tunic fashion, 
and has an apron trimming instead of an entire 
over-skirt. 

SICILIENNE MANTLES. 


Sicilienne cloth, also called faille cashmere, is 
used abroad for spring wraps. It is a soft, 
glossy, repped fabric, lighter than cashmere, and 
more suitable for warm weather. It is much 
sought after here by lovers of variety who are 
tired of cashmere. 


FRENCH POLONAISES, MANTLFS, ETC. 


Among the latest importations are black cash- 
mere polonaises, with two small round capes 
elaborately braided with white in lace patterns. 
These are to be worn over kilt skirts of black 
silk. A brown cashmere polonaise imported for 
a brown silk skirt has the back forming a pretty 
slashed basque, and the front belted. ‘The skirt 
falls open in front, and is draped far back on the 
sides. ‘Tassel fringe, a bias silk band, and a 
row of curled soutache are the trimming. An 
over dress to form part of a traveling suit is a 
small talma, with French blouse and over-skirt, 
made of nun's serge of pale gray. The walking 
skirt is to be furnished here. Folds and fringe 
are the trimming, and a monk’s hood completes 
the talma. Single talmas of black cashmere, 
having hoods, and very richly braided, are sold 
at wholesale houses for $35. A good deal of 
finely cut jet is found among French passemen- 
teries. Three hanging cords, swinging in a curve 
from the left shoulder to the back of the mantle, 
The Watteau fold 
remains in favor on various garments, and will 
probably be more generally worn than it has ever 


n. 

Light cloth mantles for spring are trimmed 
with braid, fringe, and gimps of darker shades. 
Elaborate hand-made trimmings, the work of 
poor sewing-girls, seem to have gone entirely 
out of fashion. ‘The sleeveless sacque with 
cape, the double talma, and the single talma are 
varied in many ways for these cloth wraps. A 
few sacques are seen, but the cape is the popular 
garment. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. ; ARNOLD, Con- 
STABLE, & Co.; THomson, Lanepon, & Co.; 
and Witson & GREIG. 





PERSONAL. 


Henry Warp Beecuer, in a recent lecture 
on Wall Street, delivered in Boston, said: “I 
have buried four generations of men from Wall 
Street in twenty-five years. Wall Street is a 
dunghill of mushrooms, There is a vast growth 
of men in every single year, and every year they 
are trampled down in hosts. I know but one or 
two men in that period who have been able to 
make permanent gains, and hold their gains. 
And they didn’t do it by speculatien: add- 







ed other means of accumulation, w: the 
foundation of their stability; and that 
ny ways, and trying to be ric moe 
for what they get.” > Ba 


all the men there are trying to 
ae 
—It is to the personal credft q) 
iary advantage of Miss Anna C, 





she is paid the highest salary—$2500—puid to 
any lady teacher in the United States. She is at 
the St. Louis Normal School. 

—That peculiarly Western man, Joaquin MIL- 
LER, says of Queen Victoria: ‘In Whitehall I 
first saw the Queen of England—a sad and silent 
woman, whose virtues, charities, and simplicity 
have challenged the admiration of the world; a 
woman who has turned from the allurements of 
courts to educate her own children; a woman 
always clad in uncompromising black ; who never 
wears hoops, nor water-falls, nor false hair. She 
deserves a crown for this, if nothing more.” 

—CHARLES READE loves the American jour- 
nals, takes six of them, and says they far exceed 
the English papers in point of news. He keeps 
them on file, and occasionally finds a plot in 
one of them for a novel. 

—It is pleasant to know that, in his new edi- 
tion of the ‘‘ Life of Dickens,” Mr. Joun Fors- 
TER withdraws all his charges against our friend 
Dr. R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, of the Philadelphia 
Press, and one of the most accomplished literary 
men of the day. 

—Attorney-General BaRLow—the youngest 
man who has ever béen elected to the position 
in New York—was one of two “first scholars’’ 
in his class at Cambridge, who came out so near- 
ly alike that no discrimination was made in their 
rank, but two first parts were assigned of equal 
rank and honor. 

—General O. O. Howarp has applied to be 
placed on the retired list. He has participated 
in twenty-three battles, and lost his right arm, 
and deserves to be retired with the fall instead 
of the half pay of his rank. 

—Mr. Francis SKIDDY, one of the most prom- 
inent merchants of this city, has become inter- 
ested in the Gallego Mills Company, of Rich- 
mond, Virginia. The company will shortly com- 
mence the erection of a mammoth cotton factory 
on the site of the Gallego Mills, which, when com- 
te will be the largest cotton mills in the 

nited States. 

—Good Mister and Mistress Ropinson, of New 
Haven, recently celebrated their golden wed- 
ding, at which were present the bride-maids and 
groomsmen who officiated at the wedding fifty 
years ago. 

—It may be consolatory to our people to know 
that the King of Siam, who recently visited the 
Viceroy of India, is a very small, placid-looking 
man, who dresses in European fashion, with 
Knee-breeches and stockings, and lives like a 
European in all respects. 

—On Friday, the 8th of March, the President 
of the United States and Mrs. GRANT were the 

uests of Mr. and Mrs. Groree W. CuHILps, of 

hiladelphia. In the new and spacious mansion 
recently erected by Mr. C. on Chestnut Street 
he will have abundant room to indulge in his 
proverbial hospitality, and entertain ‘“ with am- 
ple grace and honor’’ the bright and notable 
personages of the country. 

—Mrs. Laura CurTIS BULLARD, who has been 
on a visit to Jean Ingelow at her London home, 
says she is a buxom, fine-looking woman, some- 
where near her forties, with an abundance of 
soft brown hair, which she winds in a graceful 
fashion of her own about her well-shaped head. 
She has bright, dark eyes, and a lovely, changing 
color, which comes and goes on her cheeks at 
the slightest provocation. She is shy, delicate, 
and reserved, and has a true English aversion to 
being looked at, and a horror of being written 
about. She believes the English government to 
be the best on earth; and yet she is regarded as 
a sensible woman. 

—Wi114M STETSON is the name of a gentle- 
man who died a few days since in Rochester, 
Massachusetts, at the age of eighty years and 
eight months. He had been married sixty years, 
and during the whole of that period had never 
been separated from his wife more than three 
days at one time, and had never missed eating 
the Thanksgiving supper with her. 

—Lieutenant FREDERICK GRANT is to haye a 
right jolly reception from the students of the 
University of Berlin in June. They will give 
him a banquet and lager. 

—Hon. Joun BiGELow is living finely and 
hospitably in Berlin, giving dinners and other 
entertainments, and deporting himself generally 
as becometh a good BIGELow. 

—The Rev. Rosert Everett, D.D., of Steu- 
ben, New York, has been presented with $1100 
by his Welsh friends a the country. 
He is now in his eighty-first year, and for more 
than thirty years has edited the Cenhadwr (Mes- 
senger). 

—J. A. SuTTER, the California pioneer and gold 
discoverer, is now living in Litiz, Lancaster 
County, poor, and crippled with rheumatism. 
He is sixty-nine years old, and without means 
of support. The California Legislature has just 
given him a pension of $250 a month for five 

ears. 
—The Rev. PETER CARTWRIGHT still lives, and 
in delirium manifests the old fire and habit— 
preaching and praying in the highest tone of his 
voice. 

—The body of JoHN Brown marched rapidly 
along the other day in London, when the Queen 
was returning to Buckingham Palace after a 
drive in the Park. Mr. Brown, who is the 
Queen’s favorite groom, was so fortunate as to 
arrest the Fenian O’ConNoR when he assaulted 
her Majesty, and for that service has been award- 
ed a gold medal and an annuity of $125. 

—General MEAGHER’S son has been appointed 
to, and has accepted, the cadetship placed at his 
disposal by Colonel Roperts, M. C. from this 
city. He had previously declined it. 

—A curious will has just been presented for 
probate in England. Sir THomas PHIL.Ips, a 
few days before his decease, bequeathed Thirle- 
stane House, together with the wonderful library 
which literally fills that large mansion, to his 
youngest daughter, Mrs. FENwIck, for life, with 
remainders to her children. The bequest is en- 
cumbered with a condition of unprecedented sin- 
gularity: Sir Tuomas strictly enjoined that nei- 
ther his eldest daughter nor her husband, nor 
any Roman Catholic, should ever enter the 
house, 

—Prince FREDERICK CHARLES of Prussia, 
now traveling in Egype and Nubia, will, after 
his return, make a visit to the United States. 
The Emperor has had several caucuses with Mr. 
BanoroFt (one of his prime personal friends) on 
the subject, and the journey has been definitively 

reed upon. The Prince is now in the full flush 
of manhood, being forty-four, and has from boy- 
hood been in the army. He is one of the ablest 
of Germany’s ergs On taking command of 
the First Division of the Prussian army against 





Austria, in 1866, and in ordering the attack on 
the forces of the enemy, he suid to his men, 
‘‘May your hearts beat toward God and your 
fists on the enemy!’’ His services in the cam- 
paign against France were conspicuously brill- 
lant, brave, and successful. It may interest the 
young lady readers of the Bazar to know that he 
is a bachelor. 

—Baron Lizsie, at Munich, is quite easy of 
access to Americans, and loves to talk of Ameri- 
ca, where his scientific theories have found such 
wide and successfulapplication. In manner he is 
quite hearty, and in person well preserved, for al- 
be seventy, he does not look over fifty-five. 
He admires our public schools, saying that ‘no 
ignorant people can support a republic.” 

—ISELLY, an Italian photographer, has suc- 
ceeded in taking submarine views. 

—Some of the bogks that formed the library 
of our original Quaker, WiLLIAM PENN, were 
sold a few days since at auction in London. 

—Sir RounpELt Patmer, one of the great 
lawyers of England, is a very religious man and 
the compiler of a hymn-book, and he is a de- 
lightful orator. He is tall and thin, with just a 
slight stoop, his face is feminine in its reftine- 
ment and delicacy, his voice is exceedingly 
sweet, his accents singularly pure, his manner 
persuasive, and his arguments show that the 
stores of his intellect are great. 

—Miss KELLOoG¢e is said to have a larger reper- 
toire than any living prima-donna. She is Ict- 
ter and note perfect in twenty-five operas, in 
most of which she has sung with success. 

—The ex-Emperor NaPoLeon has sold to the 
Western Union Telegraph Company the proper- 
ty on the corner of Broadway and Dey streets, 
known as the old Franklin House, for $840,000. 
A few years since it was bought for him by Dr. 
Evans for $480,000. It may be remembered 
that soon after the ex-emperor’s flight from Par- 
is and arrival in England we stated that he had 
ample means on which to live in luxury. This 
statement was persistently denied by his adher- 
ents, who asserted that the fortune of the ex- 
empress was all upon which the couple had to 
subsist. The truth is, he is the actual owner of 
a large amount of property in this city, besides 
holding several millions of dollars in the public 
funds and stocks of other countries. 

—The Duke d’Aumale, who fondly hopes to 
be King of France, but may not, exacts at his 
receptions the strictest monarchical etiquette. 
Recently one of the invited having comfortabl 
seated himself, the duke went up to him smil- 
ingly and asked for the latest medical bulletin 
about the illness that prevented his guest from 
standing. 

—The Brazilian Emperor is in high feather 
with the authors and artists of Paris, going 
about among them just like any other “‘man 
with a hat on,” and even gone so far as to run 
over to Nahant, in Berry, to pay his respects,to 
George Sand. The potentate writes fairly him- 
self, hence the fondness for people given to that 
sort of thing. 

—The ex-Emperor of the French goes fre- 
quently to London from Chiselhurst quite un- 
noticed, generally lunching at the Army and 
Navy Club, of which he .. a member. The 
Prince Imperial is a close student; up at six in 
the morning, and after breakfast sets himself to 
study with his young friend ConnEav until ten. 
Then, accompanied by his tutor, he goes up to 
the University College, in London, where he 
regularly follows a course of instruction every 
day till three o’clock. Returning at four, he 
rides or walks with his mother. After dinner, 
at ten o’clock, he goes to his little bed like a 
good boy, and has an honest, square sleep. 

—Lord Northbrook, who succeeds the late 
Earl Mayo as Governor-General of India, is a 
member of the family of Barines, and is in the 
very prime of life, being forty-six years old. 
Early in life, through family influence, he be- 
came secretary to Sir GEoRGE Grey, then one 
of the ministry. He subsequently held similar 
appointments under other ministers, being suc- 
cessively at the Home Department, the Board of 
Trade, the India-Office, and the Admiralty. In 
1857, when only thirty years of age, he became 
Lord of the Admiralty. In 1861 he entered the 
War Department as Under-Secretary. Soon aft- 
er he was appointed Under-Secretary for India, 
and for more than three years took a prominent 
part in the management of England’s vast de- 
pendency. From this department he passed to 
the Home Department, remaining there from 
1864 to 1866, when he became Secretary of the 
Admiralty. Afterward he was made Under- 
Secretary for War. Lord Northbrook is popu- 
lar with the liberal party, and his appointment 
will probably receive the approval of the English 
people. 

—The Princess Strozz1, at a recent fancy ball 
in Florence, wore a dress so heavy with jewels 
and gold damask that, as soon as her guests had 
all arrived, she was compelled to adopt a lighter 
costume in order easily to get about. 

—The Boston fost mentions, but does not 
name, a printer of this city who recently com- 
mitted suicide. No one “justifies” the deed, 
which might have been done if he had been cast 
away in Boston. 

—It is at last positively settled that Pauting 
Lucca (Baroness Von Rade), the famous prima- 
donna, comes to this country next autumn, un- 
der the management of Mr. Henry C. Jarrett 
(Nixsson’s confidential agent), to appear in 
opera during the season of 1872-78. r. JAR- 
RETT will organize an entirely new company to 
eet the Lucca, with Max Mare7TzEK at the 

ront. 

—In one of Miss MitForp’s letters to Mr. 
JaMEs T. FIeELDs she says, ‘‘ I have known many 
rich people in my time, and the result has con- 
vinced me that with great wealth some deep 
black shadow is as sure to walk as it is to follow 
the bright sunshine. So I never pray for more 
than the blessed enough for those whom I love 
best. And very dearly do I love my American 
friends—you best of all—but all very dearly, as 
I have cause. Say this, please, to Dr. Parsons 
and Dr. HoLMgs (admiring their poems is a sort 
of touch-stone of taste with me, and very, very 
many stand the test well), and dear Bayarp 
TAYLOR, &@ man soundest and sweetest the near- 
er one gets to the kernel, and good, kind Joun 
WHITTIER, who has the fervor of the poet in- 
agra into the tough old Quaker stock, and 

r. STODDARD, and Mrs. Lippincott, and Mrs. 
SPARKS, and the Philadelphia poetess, and dear 
Mr. and Mrs. W——,, and your capital critics and 
orators. Remember meto all who think of me; 
but keep the cholegai temderness for yourself 
and wife.” 
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Irish Guipure Crochet Collar, 
Pigs. 1-6. : 


Irish collar, which is 
shown on the figure on the first 
page, consists of a foundation and lace, 
and is made of separate figures, which 
are crocheted with fine twisted cotton 
on a foundation of coarse knitting cot- 
ton, and set together a yew stitch 

and picots, e figures which 
pene ole prance are shown in full 
size by Figs. 2-6.. Work the remain- 
ing figures of the collar, which differ 
eomewhat in shape, in a similar man- 
ner, observing Fig. 1. For the rosette : 
figure shown by Fig. 2, beginning in the 


Tatrep RosEtTre FoR LINGERIE, ETC. 


middle, make a foundation of 18 ch. (chain stitch), 
close these in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and 
then crochet * 2 sc. (single crochet) on the next 
2 foundation st. (stitch), 12 ch., pass over the 
last of these, and going back on the remaining 
11 ch. work 11 sc.; repeat eight times from *; 
finally, fasten to the first st. with 1 sl Thus 
nine ribs are worked, which form the veins of the 
leaves. Lay on a strand of coarse knitting cot- 
ton taken fourfold for a foundation, and on this 
crochet all around the veins, thus passing the 


needle through the under veins of the ch. and through the sc., 
one round of sc., in doing which widen in the requisite manner 
at the point of each vein, and in the hollow of the leaves work 
1 sc. each on the middle ring; begin this round ‘with the 1 sl. on 
the ring, and fasten the leaves of the rosette together, as shown 
by Fig. 2, by means of a p. (picot) of 4 ch. Ornament the cen- 
tre of the finished rosette with a wheel. For the four-leaved 
figure shown by Fig. 8 make a foundation of 8 ch., close these in 
a ring with 1 sl., and then crochet > 2 sc. on the next 2 ch., 10 ch., pass 
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Fig. 3.—Crocuer Ficure 
For Irish GUIPURE 
CottaR.—Fott Size. 


over the last of 
these, and going 


and crochet on the four 
veins in a similar man- 
ner as in the rosette, 
but work 8 or4 sc. only 
on the under end of 
each vein; before and 
after these sc. 2 sdc. 
(short double crochet) 
each, and for the re- 
mainder work de. (dou- 
ble crochet) on the 
foundation. After fin- 
ishing the four 
leaves crochet on 
the cotton strand 
in sc. to a length 
of an inch and 
three-quarters, cut 
off the strand, lay 
the end in a loop 
as shown by Fig. 
8, and fasten the 
threads on the 
wrong side. For 
the spray shown 
by Fig. 4 work 
each of the three- 
leaved figures sep- 
arately, in connec- 
tion with their re- 
spective stems, 
like the four-leav- 
ed figure shown 
by Fig. 3; the 
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back on the re- Four Size. ch. and 1 sc. on 
maining ch. work : the first of the 
9sc.; repeatthree Fig. 4.—Crocuer Ficure 8 ch.; for the larger pi- 
times from >. ..~. FoR IntsH.GurrurE cots work 8 ch., 1 de. on 
Then lay on a ~~ Cotuar,—FULi Size. the fifth of these 8 ch., 
fourfold thread of ~ ibs 4 ch. and 1 sc. on the 
cotton for a foundation first of the 8 ch. The 


Gray Linen Scrar-Bac. round of sc. on 
EMBROIDERY, TatTING, AND the ch. of the pre- 
CrocuHer. ceding round.— 


For ata >, design see Supplement, 


0. 


Fig. 1.—Borprr For Taste-Covers, Curtars, ETC.—JACONET APPLICATION AND Lace. 
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Fig. 2.—Crocuet Ficure 
FoR Irish GUIPURE 
Size. 


Fig. 1.—Intsn Gureure Crocuet 
Cotiar.—{See First Page. ] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 25. 


stems are sewed together on th 
side. For the spray shown e Fig 
make, first, a foundation of 22 ch for 
the two lower leaves of the three-leaved 
figure, which is worked Separately ; pass 
over the last ch., and going back on the 
remaining ch. work 21 sec., and fasten 
the thread. The ends of this rib form 
the veins of the two lower leaves; the 
latter are crocheted like the leaves of 
the preceding figures; 3 foundation st 
must remain free between these leaves 
on one side of the rib. After finishin 
the second leaflet turn the work 1 
without cutting the working thread 
» work together the first 4 st. of the first 
leaflet and the last 4 st. of the second 
leaflet from the wrong side with 4 sl., 


Pi war 3% 
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CrocuetT Rosette For TIDIEs, ETC. 





and in connection with this work on the 
right side first the vein, then the border of 
the third leaflet. In working the stem the 
figure thus finished is joined with the latter, 
aan * toi by Fe. 5 the end of the stem 
so forms one leaflet, the vein of which h 

Fig. 6.—Crocuet FicvR® first been worked separately. Fig. 6 Sen 
For Irish GuirurE a full-sized leaf figure of the lace; these 
CotLar.—Fout Size. figures are furnished with picots on the side 
which afterward come on the outer edge 
of the collar, each picot consisting of 8 ch., as shown by the illus- 
tration. Having worked the requisite number of separate figures, 
observing Fig. 1, baste the foundation figures in the order shown 
by Fig. 1 on a piece of linen or enameled cloth cut from Fig. 25, 
Supplement, in one piece, and join the figures by means of a net- 
like foundation of ch., picots, sc., and de., worked with very fine 
cotton. The picots are worked in various sizes. For each of the 
smaller pi- 
cots crochet 8 









Fig. 5.—Crocnet 
Figure ror Irish 
GurpurRE CoLLaR. 












































figures for the lace of the 
collar (the lace is not set 
on the foundation until 
the latter is completed) 
are joined in a similar 
manner. Having finish- 
ed the foundation and 
lace, separate both from 
the foundation, and edge 
the foundation of the col- 
lar all around, and the 
lace on the upper 
edge only, with a 
scalloped: round, 
which is worked 
from left to right, 
as follows: 1 sc. 
on the outer edge 
of the net, 11 ch., 
pass over half an 
inch of the outer 
edge, * 1 sc. on 
one of the ch. scal- 
lops to the right, 
4 sc. on the last 
3 of the ch. just 
worked, 8 ch.; 
repeat from >. 
Now crochet one 




















Finally, join the 
XV., Fig. 40. foundation and 








’ . F X. * 
Fig. 2,—Borper ror Tasie-Covers, Curtains, Etc,—JAaconet APPLICATION AND NETTING. 
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Jace of the collar with one round of ch. and sc., working always alter- 
nately 1 sc. on the edge of the foundation, 1 sc. on the edge of the lace ; 
between these always 3 ch., and pass over 2 st. of the relative outer 


edge with the ch. ; 
Embroidered Tablets. 

Turse tablets have two covers of thick card-board, covered with 
gray gros grain embroidered with dark gray sewing silk, and edged with 
fine silk cord of a darker shade. Fig. 41, Supplement, gives one-half 
of one cover, with design. ‘The six leaves of parchment between the 


first partition. The last partition is three inches and a half high. Pay 
No attention to the free ends of the strip for the present. Cut both 
soufflets of muslin, silk, and lustring from Fig. 69, Supplement, bind 
them on the upper edge with silk ribbon three-eighths of an inch wide, 
and lay the soufflet for the right side of the case (bringing the lustring 
side uppermost) in inner folds along the dotted lines partly indicated on 
Fig. 69, Supplement, and in outer folds along the straight lines; the 
soufflet for the left side is laid in outer folds along the dotted lines and 
in inner folds along the straight lines. Fasten in the souffiets in such 
a manner that one partition comes in each pleat of the soufflet, bringing 
the lowest partition in the shortest pleat, as shown by the illustration. 












EMBROIDERED ‘I'ABLETS. 


For pattern and design see Supplemen: 
. No. XVI. Fig. 41, st t, 


EMBROIDERED CARD PRESS. 


Case ror Sewine Srix, Tareap, Ere. For design see Fig. 3, Supplement to Harper’s Bazar, No. 12, Vol. V. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XXIL., Figs. 68 and 69. 
Besides this, join the soufflets and partitions on the under edge 


with a coarse silk thread, which is passed, through all the pleats 
and partitions at the point indicated by @ on Fig. 69, Supplement, 


covers are also cut from Fig. 41, Supplement, but somewhat smaller 
than the pattern. Sew the leaves between the covers, and on the 
upper and under part of the cover fasten the ends of a piece of silk 


cord ornamented with silk tassels and steel beads, as shown 
by the illustration; this cord is finished at the top with a 
steel bead. On the side edge at the top of the front part 
of the cover set a loop of elastic ribbon, and on the side edge 
of the under part of the cover fasten a band of double silk 
interlined with paper, which is designed to hold the lead- 


pencil. 
Case for Sewing Silk, Thread, etc. 


Tuts case is made of maroon silk, lined with lustring of 





and paste each soufflet along the front side edge, which is 
an inch and seven-eighths long, and the back side edge, 
which is three inches and a half long, on the free side edges 
of the same length of the part which forms the partitions. 
Paste the outer covering, which is embroidered, on the 
case, first pasting the previously unnoticed front edge of 
the pocket to the first inner fold, on the straight end of 
the covering. ‘The free back edge of the pocket to the 
next inner fold is pasted on the other end of the covering, 








so that the embroidered flap, which is four inches and a 
half wide, remains free. Finally, edge the case with fine 
silk cord, and set on a button and loop. 


Case for Visiting Cards, Postage Stamps, etc. 


To make this case cut of stiff linen, of fine gray linen, and 
of maroon 


the same color, and embroidered in chain stitch with ma- 
roon saddler’s silk in two shades. Fine maroon silk cord 
edges the case, and a button and cord loop serve for closing. 
To make the case cut, first, for the main piece one piece of thick 
paper ten inches 
and a half long 

9/9) Y 

















Fy and seven inches 
vy Vy wide, and round 
me off the corners 
slightly on one end ; this piece 
is laid in an outer fold a dis- 
tance of two inches and two 
inches and three-quarters 
from each straight end. Cov- 
er the paper on the outside 
with silk, which has previous- 
ly been basted on net and em- 
broidered as shown by the il- 
lustration. Cover the paper 


silk one piece 
each from 
Fig. 39, Sup- 
plement. Baste the stiff 
linen under the silk, and 
stitch both pieces on the 
silk side with maroon silk 
along the straight and the 
dotted line given on the 
pattern. Ornament the 
piece of gray linen in half- 
polka stitch and point 
Russe with maroon silk as 
shown by the illustration * rae 

and indicated on the pat- MANNER OF MAKING RalsED SQuARES 
for the flap, with silk four © CASE For Visttinc Carns, PostacE tern, sew on a band. of For Cottar.—[See Page 240.] 
inches and a half wide, which STAMPS, ETC. 


= For pattern and design see Supplement, 
“ 4 No. XIV" Fig. 39. 7 








Section or Trimmine For Liven Cottar © the inside at the round- 
AND SLEEVES wiTH Rarsep Squares, @4 end, which is intended 
Fort Size.—[See Page 240.] 






has previously been 
embroidered in the 
design given on Fig. 
29, No. XII., Sup- 
nen to Harper’s 
azar, No. 3, Vol. 
V. For all the par- 
titions, which are in 
one piece, cut of 
stiff paper one strip 
forty-eight inches 
and a half long and 
six inches and sey- 
en-eighths wide, 
which is covered on 
one side with lus- 
tring. Lay this strip 
(bringing the side 
covered with lus- 
tring uppermost) in 
folds as indicated on 
Fig. 68, Supplement, 
which gives a sec- 
tion of the partitions, 
laying the material 
in inner folds along 
the dotted lines, and 
in an outer fold along 
the straight line. 
Then paste the pa- 
per together at both 
' sides of the straight 
line sothat bothinner 
folds come together. 
This forms the first 
partition; the re- 
maining ‘seven par- 
titions are made in 
a similar manner, 
each following one, 
however, should be 
a quarter of an inch 
higher than the one 
preceding it; theun- 
der edge of all the 
‘partitions forms an 
“even line with the 
“+-2ynder edge’ of the 











Fig. 1.—Rep CasHMERE SLEEVELESS JACKET.—BACK. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 13 and 14." 


Fig. 2.—Rep CasHMERE SLEEVELESS JACKET.—FRONT. 
. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 13 and 14. 
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double maroon silk, as indicated on the pattern 
and shown by the illustration, and baste this 
piece on the of stiff linen. “Fold down the 
threefold material on the inside along the dot- 
ted line, and join this folded piece on both sides 
with the by means of soufflets of double 
maroon silk. Each soufflet consists of a straight 
double strip of silk, folded on the upper edge 
and doubled lengthwise, which is sewed into the 
case so that the lengthwise fold comes between 
the front and back of the case, and forms the 
middle of the soufflet. Finally, bind the case 
with silk braid on the outer edge. In closing 
the case fold it also along the straight line given 
on Fig. 39, Supplement; then lay the narrow 
part, which forms the once around the case, 
and slip the rounded end of it through the band. 





FORGOTTEN. 


Unper the trees that afternoon, 
Across the meadows and down the lane, 
Sloped the sin to the west full soon, 
Never a shadow nor cloud of pain: 
Do you ever think of it now? 


How fresh the breeze from off the sea, 
Bending the bluebells before our feet, 
Bearing perfume from hill to lea! 
O life, it seemed never so sweet : 
Do you ever think of it now? 


What did we say? I can not tell— 

True love is very silent sometimes ; 
Bat your words I rémember well 

When we parted there beneath the limes: 
Do you ever think of them now? 


Only a year ago to-day, 
Yes, only a year ago; and yet 
The golden light has passed away, 
The summer sun has forever set : 
Do you ever think of it now? 


Dead is the past, and evermore 

Dead is the love you whispered that day ; 
Dead, alas! are the hopes I bore; 

Dead is my life; yet I only pray 
That you may not think of it now. 





THE YOUNG PROFESSOR. 


ARY FAY was the dearest friend of my 
youth—a school-mate by accident, but an 
intimate by election—and we went through the 
perilous Scylla and Charybdis of school-girl in- 
timacy without wrecking either self-respect by 
quarrels, or each other’s respect by sudden reve- 
lations of unworthiness ; we reached the perilous 
height of nineteen years without loss of confi- 
dence. Alas the day! 

While in New York I was the frequent guest 
of Mary in the rather peculiar household of 
which she was the real head, although not yet 
out of school. She was an heiress; and her 
house was presided over at one end of the table 
by Mrs. Crawford, a very beautiful and young 
widow, and by Mr. Peck, her guardian, who 
was neither young nor beautiful. Of the rela- 
tionship between Mrs. Crawford and Mary I only 
saw what seemed very proper—a woman of 
thirty-three presiding over the destinies and 
playing duenna very mildly to a girl fatherless 
and motherless, and doing it, as I thought, 
most acceptably. 

Mr. Peck, a soft-spoken, flabby elderly gen- 
tleman, had ever been my utter abhorrence ; but 
when I came to invite Mary to my own home I 
soon learned that it was a foregone conclusion 
that Mr. Peck must come too. Mrs. Crawford 
I was most happy to invite, for she was my own 
charming friend. No woman ever knew so well 
how to treat a very young girl. She neither ig- 
nored me nor patronized me. She never men- 
tioned how much I had grown, or how like I 
was to my father and mother. She understood 
that morbid consciousness of youth which suf- 
fers so keenly under the thoughtless real con- 
tempt, but so-called kindly patronage, which old- 
er people extend to those younger than them- 
selves. A young person on the verge of man- 
hood or womanhood should be treated as an 
equal, with scrupulous politeness, and with a 
constant recollection of one’s own youth, its 
partial knowledge, its imperfect experience, and 
its extreme sensitiveness. 

I had another friend, of the opposite sex, whom 
I admired as much, perhaps more, than I did 
Mrs. Crawford. This was Alfred Clendennin, 
the ‘‘ young professor.” I was not in love with 
him myself, at least I thought not, nor was he 
in love with me; but I wished Mary to love him 
and marry him out of hand. I have never known 
why Mary did not tell me that shé had met him, 
and that they had had a very decided flirtation. 
It was the first break in a golden confidence ; but 
she perpetrated that crime, and allowed me to 
introduce him to her, and to have the mortifica- 
tion of finding that my office of mutual friend 
was a sinecure. 

That is the poorest side of female friendship. 
The moment a.man comes along, off goes 
L’Amitié, sober, well-behaved little god, and 
in comes L'Amour, with all his antics, and 
there are mutual misunderstandings and dis- 
honest withholdings of confidence, and coolness- 
es and recriminations, and your female friendship 
is like a dryad, “‘all up a tree.’ Alas the day! 

We live, I think delightfully, in one of those 
villas of which there are so many near our large 
towns ; you may call it Hartford, or New Haven, 
or Providence, or Ithaca, or Utica, or Albany, 
as you please, I call it Urania, because we were 
very starry and learned there, and owned a uni- 
versity, of which, of course, the young professor 
was the bright particular planet. And we had 
large, comfortable, modern rooms; broad piazzas, 
beautiful prospects, and pretty grounds. Near 
enough to the town to enjoy its society, far enough 
to escape its gossip and its inconveniences. 





I wish I could describe Mrs. Crawford as she 
came down stairs the first evening of her arrival. 
Cool, light-haired, regular-featured, she looked 
like Eugénie, late empress. Papa, who had 
never seen her before, fell in love at first sight, 
and presented her a piece of holly, which she ar- 
tistically pinned to her. blue dress, @ la bouquet 
de corsage. ‘The effect was charming. 

Mary, who had preceded her by a day, stood at 
a table arranging the study lamp. 

‘¢ Wanted, a self-adjusting lamp warranted to 
throw light over the darkest moments of human 
depression,” said Mary. ae 

**1 hope they won’t fit it to kerosene, it is so 
dangefous,” said Aunt Darwin, who did not take 
a joke ae 

‘*T should like a pair of seven-league hoots to 
take me away from bills and complaints of the’ 
servants,” said papa. 

** And I,” said Mrs. Crawford, ‘‘ should like 
an ear-trumpet which would enable me to hear 
only witticisms and compliments.” 

“¢T should think Mrs. Crawford would require 
cotton to stuff in her ears to avoid hearing the 
latter,” said Alfred Clendennin, the young pro- 
fessor. 

So he knew Mrs. Crawford too! And why 
did Mary blush and turn the lamp so high that 
the chimney went off with a bang like a pistol ? 

‘*That reminds me,” said Mr. Peck, who was 
devoted to conundrums, ‘‘ of the following: ‘Why 
is a swallow like a smoky chimney ?’ Ha, ha! 
rather apt, Miss Margaretta, eh ?” 

I was always Mr. Peck’s immediate victim. 
He presumed on my affection for Mary, and del- 
uged me with his conundrums and his hand- 
shakings, which were tremendous; first he 
squeezed, then he shook, then he vibrated from 
side to side, then he squeezed, then he released 
the injured member, red, aching, and fatigued. 
My father and mother had yielded to my request 
in the matter of inviting Mr. Peck and Mrs. 
Crawford somewhat reluctantly ; but when Mary, 
whom they both knew and loved, declined com- 
ing unless her friends, whom she said stood to 
her in place of father and mother, could be asked 
—they being sensitive about her leaving their pro- 
tection, and she feeling that they should. be asked 
—of course my parents relented. Papa was not 
a suspicious man, but Mr. Peck was not of his 
style, nor does any elderly gentleman like to 
have a guest foisted upon him. Mrs. Crawford 
began at once by winning every one by her charm. 
With papa she was gentle, learned, and court- 
eous; with mamma, confidential, feminine, and 
domestic ; with Aunt Darwin, literal, prudent, 
and devoted to knitting. Perhaps such excess- 
ive powers of conformity would have alarmed a 
more suspicious family, but it delighted us, and 
even made us swallow Mr. Peck. 

‘*Such business talents as Mr. Peck has!” 
said Mrs. Crawford, clasping her hands ad- 
miringly. ‘‘He is, as you see, a man of the 
people, uncultivated and self-made; but such 
talents! He has taken my little fortune—for I 
had almost nothing when I accepted the position 
I hold in dear Mary’s family—and he has been in 
Wall Street with it, and he has made me, not 
rich, you know, but very well off, and he has 
grown rich himself, and Mary’s fortune has turn- 
ed twice over—yes, I assure you, twice over— 
since Mr. Peck, promising her dying father to 
guard her as his own child, assumed the care 
of her and it.” 

And Mrs. Crawford turned her fine eyes to 
heaven as she lauded Mr. Peck. I looked out 
the window at this modern Midas, who was shak- 
ing hands violently with the gardener. Perhaps 
my face expressed the disgust I felt, for Mrs. 
Crawford put her whité hand on my shoulder 
and said, laughing, ‘‘ You have a very express- 
ive face, my dear Margaretta. You must learn 
to conceal: your emotions, and -you must not 
always judge by appearances.” 

I had, with the delicious romance of early 
friendship, arranged this Christmas party. I 
had brought Mary and her suite to my dear home 
on purpose that she might meet the young pro- 
fessor. Was it not a shock to find that they 
had met before; that Mrs. Crawford had a sort 
of ownership in him; that these women with 
whom I had lived on such terms of intimate 
friendship for a long time should have thus kept 
from me their knowledge of and acquaintance 
with my own townsman—a person of whom 
they had heard me speak a thonsand times? 
But friendship has such trials! I, at least, did 
not deserve it, for I had asked nothing better 
than to marry Mary to Alfred Clendennin, and 
to retire myself to a life of single blessedness 
(for where could I, rather a pug-nosed girl, ever 
hope to find another young professor ?), from 
which I should emerge merely to say, ‘Bless 
you, my children!” at the end of the chapter. 
Alas the day! 

Now this evening, the first of the visit, during 
which Mary stood by the lamp and endeavored 
to arrange it, was the Capua of my hopes. I 
found to my infinite distress that Mary and the 
young professor had met before. Alas the day! 
When [I said, ‘‘ Mr. Alfred Clendennin—Miss 
Mary Fay,” I saw them bow coldly and form- 
ally, but evidently as if the ceremony were a 
useless one; and I saw, moreover, that there was 
something which Mary had not told me. 

Me, her confidante! Well, dolls are stuffed 
with sawdust, indeed ! 

She, however, told me before we went to bed 
that she had met Alfred Clendennin at Long 
Branch during the summer, and did not much 
like him. 

For the first time in my life I distrusted Mary. 
To not like the young professor was to be indif- 
ferent to truth, honor, sense, and beauty. I 
would not wrong Mary by a icion. 

The next evening we had @Targe party. The 
élite of the university, of course, and a dozen 
country families, It was very 38 for half an 
hour, and we talked of ghe weather and the 
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state of the roads. Every one was very cold in 
the unusual e of low necks, But mam- 


ma, the genius of hospitality, caused hot coffee | . 


and punch to circulate pretty freely, and the 
Urania n shut up for the time being 
in the butler's pantry, commenced a lively dan- 
cing tune. About time the president and 
the new English professor arrived we were quite 
aay, and Mary looking perfectly resplendent in a 
gold-colored silk and scarlet geraniums—she 
lighted up the-room. Mrs, Crawford was not 
in her greatest beauty; her cold pure toilette 
= just then too suggestive of the snow out- 
side. ; 

The young professor asked me to dance, and 
we stood up opposite the English professor and 
Mary. Mrs. Crawford and Mr. Peck, my brother 
Tom and one of the beauties of Urania, formed 
their vis-a-vis. We backwarded and forwarded, 
did. “‘ cavalier seul,” ‘‘ladies chain,” ‘‘ hands 
across,” and all the mild lunacies of the cotil- 
lion as danced in country parishes. I could not 
help saying to my dear admired young professor, 

‘* Mary looks well, does she not ?” 

**Gloriously beautiful—tropical,” said the 
young professor, rapturously. . 

After supper, when the rest of us looked flush- 
ed, and Mary’s orange and crimson a little heavy, 
how gloriously Mrs. Crawford shone out with a 
pale and silvery light, like the full moon after a 
blood-red sunset ! 

She was a woman! a woman to go to Ven-: 
ice with, to sail on calm lagoons under those 
storied palaces, I do not think you could have 
referred to a legend that Mrs. Crawford would 
not have been before you. Music, pictures, all 
had in her their great interpreter, for she was a 
sympathetic and profoundly poetical nature. Ev- 
ery gifted man felt himself understood for the 
first time when Emily Crawford listened to him, 
and every poor young fellow just beginning life 
felt that his early buds of enthusiasm and hope 
and ambition were going to unfold into hundred- 
leaved roses beneath that warm and beautiful 
smile. How unconscious and natural she was! 
and how mamma would arise from a talk about 
cookery with her with a conviction that there 
never had been such a puddingist as Mrs. Craw- 
ford since Mrs. Glasse wrote the immortal recipe, 
‘* First, catch your hare!” 

Mrs. Crawford caught her hares apparently 
without effort. If she was a coquette, she dis- 
guised it, and attempted to suppress it. If she 
was an actress, she was. a successful one. I be- 
lieve she could not help being fascinating to all 
sorts and conditions of men, and she felt when 
she was with you all the cordiality she expressed. 
I believe these universally fascinating women are 
as good as other people; and it is very generous 
of me to say so, for they have been in my way 
all my life. 

Now I could not but feel when I saw Alfred 
Clendennin drawn to the side of Mrs. Crawford 
that Mary’s chances were getting small by de- 
grees and beautifully less, for you may safely 
say that a man of twenty-seven is more apt to 
be fascinated by a beautiful and clever creature 
of thirty-three than by the untutored loveliness 
of nineteen. Your old fellows find the rather 
unripe yet blushing apples the fruit to set their 
waning teeth on edge, but your younger man 
loves ripeness. My pet scheme seemed to be in 
danger. 

I had one trifling comfort. Our new English 
professor, of course a great lion, fell in love with 
Mary at first sight, and danced with her perpetu- 
ally. 
that ‘‘ the sleigh was ready.” It seemed to con- 
vey no idea to the dull English brain of Mr. Ma- 
joribanks. He paced the room calmly, listening 
to Mary, gazed fondly at her blushing cheek, and 
through his spectacles blinked blandly at the 
whitest of shoulders. 

At length the president got furious, and catch- 
ing the enamored professor by the arm, informed 
him again that ‘‘ the sleigh was ready.” 

‘* Ah, you mean—oh, that it is, ah—time to 
be going? Oh, to be sure; thousand apologies 
—ah, to be sure, oh, ah—certainly, quite ready. 
Is it really—oh, ah, quiteso, Good-night! good- 
night !” 

And so, in a whirlwind of oh’s and ah’s, Mr. 
Majoribanks, charming learned man and perfect 
gentleman, left us; was torn from the tropic to 
the frigid zone, from American loveliness to an 
American winter, from beauties to buffalo-robes, 


and, poor man, to the president’s wife and daugh- . 


ters. 

Mr. Peck, dreadful man, rushed after him to 
shake hands, and he departed with that last of 
our institutions forced upon him. 

We were reading Browning one morning in the 
library, and admiring the skill with which ‘‘ My 
last Duchess, painted on the wall,” is managed— 
for in it a man unconsciously describes himself— 
when Mr. Peck rushed in with one of his co- 
nundrums. He was very fond of conundrums, 
and was forever following up his hand-shakings 
by the question, ‘‘My dear madam, have you 
heard, ‘ What goes up the chimney and over your 
head, and never leaves the room ?’” or some 
such stuff. 

This day he had a French one, and was pro- 
portionately elated. 

‘*My dear madam, have you heard this little 
thing, so neat, so French— 

***Mon premier est le premier de son espice, 
Mon seconde n'a pas de i. 
Comment puis je dire mon tout?’” 


Bah! I had just got the party arranged to my 
liking, when this marplot must burst in with his 
tiresome conundrums. We were in the library, 
the best room for love-making in this country, 
and J had brought the Browning reading-round 


to ‘*In a Gondola.” The-party, except Mary, 
I had just 


Alfred, and myself, had dispersed. 

made'some Machiavelign excuse for retiring my- 
are ro we come, Alfred 

, all ‘would have 






He even resisted the president’s lond call ° 








gone well, and we should have been saved all 
further trouble, but for 


- “Mon premier est le premier,” etc., etc. 


The philandering of Alfred over Mrs. Craw- 
ford was thus not interrupted. I do not so much 
blame her. She could not help measuring swords 
with a woman younger and more beautiful, with 
whom she saw that the young professor was real- 
ly in love. 

Women of Mrs. Crawford’s disposition are 
somewhat pitiless—and perhaps all women are 
—after the cheek has refused to respond to the 
heart, toward those whose blood mounts tem- 
pestuously with every passing emotion; and to 
a woman of her attraction the homage of men 
came unasked. 

Alfred Clendennin had evidently fallen into 
that pitfall, digged deep for him by a fascinating 
woman, into which men are so apt to fall if there 
is some obstacle between them and their wishes, 
With Alfred it was pride which stood between 
himself and Mary—the pride which many a man 
has felt before this of wishing to be all in all to 
the woman he loves, and in no pecuniary sense 
her pensioner. He had lived with books and 
not with people; he was not fitted to cope with 
a woman of the world, and so fascinating a one 
as Mrs. Crawford. Although he knew that he 
loved Mary, he did not, after what had passed be- 
tween them, and with the feeling that she would 
rather resign than take on any glory from a mar- 
riage with him, dare to follow her more closely. 
He was miserable, and he found Mrs. Crawford 
always a consoler. To him, as to every educated 
American, the professor’s chair was a throne; he 
could not, he would not, resign it ; he would rath- 
er starve. He was happy enough in it, too, till 
he fell in love. But could he ask a gay young 
beauty to share six hundred a year and a profess- 
or’s house at Urania? Had he not seen at Long 
Branch how fond of pleasure she was, and how 
men courted her? how much delight she seemed 
to take in a life of luxurious ease? Had not 
Mrs. Crawford dwelt on Mary’s fondness for so- 
ciety, her love of dancing; all that gay life of a 
New York belle which the wife of a young pro- 
fessor must resign? So reasoned the distracted 
young man; and meantime flirted, to ease his 
spirits, with Mrs. Crawford. 

Mary was distrait and unhappy. A gloom 
hung over the Christmas party. The snow had 
disappeared ; the weather was mild and pleasant 
for a Northern winter. We had not the usual 
excitement of sleighing, so we tried a horseback 
expedition. Any thing was better than this ter- 
rible in-door melancholy. Alas the day! I 
thought I would never scheme again. 

It was a beautiful day for the season, and even 
Aunt Darwin did not interpose an objection to 
the horseback party, although she advised us to 
wear large woolen mufflers over our ‘‘ Brown’s 
hats,” and to tie what she appropriately denomi- 
nated an ‘‘ugly” over our shapely shoulders. 
Aunt Darwin had passed that period of life when 
cold freezes not, nor does exercise tire; when 
pretty figures must be shown—ay, and pretty 
faces too. 

Mr. Peck saw us off, although we were gaunt- 
leted before he had a chance to shake hands; 
but he shouted after us, undaunted, 

“Mon premier est le premier de son espéce, 

Mon seconde n’a pas de seconde; 

Comment puis je dire mon tout?’” 
which, as the answer is ‘‘ adieu,” was, for once 
in a way, appropriate for Mr. Peck. We had the 
usual poor nags of a country livery-stable, varied 
by one or two good ones from our own. Mary 
rode her own beautiful well-trained mare “‘ Zai- 
dee,” but Mrs. Crawford was mounted on an ill- 
conditioned beast, whose antics became some- 
what troublesome. After an hour’s struggle 
with this animal, Mrs. Crawford, who was a 
timid horsewoman, sent Alfred Clendennin back 
to ask one of us to. change with her. Mary im- 
mediately volunteered. She was an excellent 
horsewoman, and rather enjoyed conquering a 
vicious beast. 

Mrs. Crawford was accordingly lifted into 
Zaidee’s saddle, and Mary mounted the cast-off 
steed. All went well for a time, but my heart 
misgave me as Mr. Majoribanks and Mary dis- 
appeared over the brow of a hill on a sharp trot. 
Poor Tom, who had suffered a chronic heart-ache 
for three weeks, and had a boy's love for Mary, 
followed them. He had a young colt of my fa- 
ther’s, and rode with a boy's daring. 

It was a short enough time, Heaven knows, 
when he rejoined us, pale as death, his horse in 
afoam. Mary had been thrown! Mr. Majori- 
banks said the horse had had an ugly fall, and 
seemed to know nothing more. He had Jost his 
spectacles, poor man, in attempting to help her, 
and was as helpless ag only the extremely near- 
sighted can be, ~ . 

We carried the poor insensible girl to a neigh- 
boring farm-house, laid her on the bed, bathed 
her head, wept over her, and sent poor Tom for 
the carriage and mamma. 

Before she regained her consciousness Mrs. 
Crawford and the young professor rode up. Al- 
fred threw appearances and disguises to the 
winds, and knelt by her bedside, upbraiding him- 
self with folly, heartlessness, and I know not 
what besides. ~ 

Mrs. Crawford, who had that enviable temper- 
ament which never betrays itself, no matter what 
is going on underneath, proyed to be worth all 
of together, and soon brought Mary to 
consciousness. | 

We got her home, bruised and broken. Of 
course the Christmas party dispersed. Alas for 
human constancy! As Alfred Clendennin put 
Mrs. Crawford into the carriage, I heard him 
murmur, ‘‘ Do write to me; you remember those 
pretty lines : 
se to hand 

Sl pean on Cn, 

In which we feel the- ahand— 
me touch of fire, and ell the.rest is mystery. 


Aprit 6, 1872.] 








Mr. Peck went off weeping over his beloved 
ward’s condition, but did not forget to say, as he 
wrung my hand, ‘‘ My dear miss, have you ever 
heard this: ‘Take away my first letter, take 
away my second letter, take away my last letter, 
and I remain—the same?’” He did, indeed, 
remain the same! 

Mary’s hurts were not serious, but she was 
compelled to remain quietly with us for some 
time, while Mrs. Crawford went back to ‘‘ inev- 
itable engagements,” and Mr. Peck, of course, to 
business, Wall Street, and to turning every thing 
to gold. There is no wind that blows nobody 
any good; so we accepted this bereavement. 
And I must say, as I witnessed the growing re- 
newal of twilight talks between Mary and the 
young professor, I began to have hopes. But 1 
met him coming out of the library one day, after 
a long talk with her, so depressed and chop- 
fallen that, in answer to my inquiring face, he 
took me into a side parlor and told me that Mary 
had refused him utterly. 

Mr. Majoribanks, the English professor, be- 
came a very constant visitor about this time, 
and there was no doubt of his reasons for so 
doing. Mary's brilliant eyes, delicate figure, 
small hands and feet, a complexion which varied 
with every emotion, her white teeth, ‘‘ like a flock 
of sheep on Mount Hebron, in which there is not 
one wanting,” were the themes of Mr. Majori- 
banks’s ceaseless commendations. He found the 
little American had reading, too, and thought- 
fulness. She was neither flippant, nor ignorant, 
nor vulgar; in fact, Mr. Majoribanks found that 
beautiful and educated and clever women per- 
tain to no country, but grow up here as well as 
in the more congenial air of Great Britain. 
Perhaps he knew all that before. At any rate, 
he fell in love, deeply and truly, and there was 
no shilly-shallying; it was a straightforward piece 
of work. 

Mary did not care for him in the least. 

‘¢ Handsome girls of nineteen are mighty care- 
less about getting married,” said Aunt Darwin, 
who thought to marry a cultivated, well-born 
Englishman was the very height of human as- 
piration. ‘‘ Well, she will grow more fastidious 
and less attractive, and then she will be sorry.” 
And Aunt Darwin drew comfort from the idea. 

Mary went back to her city life and her gayety, 
but her letters breathed a perturbed spirit ; lovers 
came and went, but there was no engagement. It 
seemed to me that the feeling between her and 
Mrs. Crawford was not so cordial as it had been, 
and as if some trouble were looming in the air ; 
but although we were all still friends, and al- 
though the same mysterious attraction and re- 
pulsion went on, there was no further love-mak- 
ing between Mary and the young professor. 
‘Time went on, and we began to remember that 
Mary’s twenty-first birthday was approaching. 
She having by this time become a very dear and 
frequent inmate of our family, it was not strange 
that she should talk business to papa sormetimes. 

‘*So you will step into a very fine fortune, my 
dear,” said papa. 

‘*T suppose so,” said Mary. ‘‘ Do youknow, I 
have no idea how much. Mr. Peck can never tell 
exactly. I know poor papa left me a very large 
fortune, and Mr. Peck has doubled it, he says. 
But his investments are constantly changing, and 
I can not ascertain exactly.” 

‘*And have you no other trustees—no other 
friend with whom to advise?” said papa. 

‘*No,” said Mary. ‘‘ Mr. Peck had papa’s un- 
bounded confidence, and he, of course, has mine. 
I sometimes wish I knew more of business; but 
my twenty-first birthday comes next month, and 
then I must know every thing.” 

My father made a journey to New York about 
this time, and I have heard since that he did 
then what he never did before or since—he in- 
quired into another man’s affairs. 

Mr. Peck had a high business reputation, was 
considered an inordinately sharp and very suc- 
cessful man. He was known to have the care of 
this large fortune, and was said to have garnered 
it well. 

It was a quiet June day when the storm burst. 
We were all sitting in that library where Mary 
had become so familiar a figure, when a telegram 
was handed to papa. 

“*Mr. Peck and Mrs. Crawford have left me, and my 
whole fortune has disappeared. ARY Fay.” 
Dated her twenty-first birthday! 

It was not long before papa and I were with 
the poor crushed and distressed girl. She had 
felt ominous suspicions, but the truth was far 
from her. ‘That Mr. Peck had been curiously 
non-committal, generally disagreeable, and very 
queer, of course had been patent; but that the 
woman who had been so intimately associated 
with her—the woman so elegant, so refined, so 
apparently the soul of honor, should have been 
simply the confederate of a scamp, was a terrible 
blow. Slie did not know what poverty meant, 
but she did know what the betrayal of such a 
confidence was, and it crushed her to the earth. 

It was a great and terrible shock. We brought 
her home with us; we tried to soften it; we 
talked with. fluent tongues of the future which 
might be opened to her, for she would not hear 
of dependence. 

Mr. Peck and Mrs. Crawford were traced to 
Europe, where, I suppose, they are now, living 
comfortably on the wrecks of Mary’s fortune. 
No extradition treaty could reach them; it was 
of no use: Mr. Peck ‘had simply gambled away 
the bulk-of Mary’s fortune, and had reserved the 
rest to console himself and Mrs. Crawford. Prob- 
ably at some European watering-place a tire- 
some old man tells conundrums, and a showy 
woman catches unwary fish with her still at- 
tractive manner. 

And had Mary's lot been that of many women, 
what length of weary days would she have spent 
fighting that great battle of fortune, so hard for 
women! But two men came to the res¢ue. 

Mr. Majoribanks, excellent.and honorable gen- 





tleman, came to papa and proposed for Mary in 
the most formal terms, and then to herself in 
words so sincere, so manly, I wonder any wom- 
an could resist. 

He was refused by this little ungrateful beau- 
ty, who did not know what was best for her. 

Then came Alfred Clendennin, with his six 
hundred a year, and he told her that he should 
keep asking until she said yes. Not a word 
about Mrs. Crawford ! 

There was a long explanation here, and it 
proved to have been Mrs, Crawford's influence 
which had caused her to ‘‘ blow hot and cold” 
all through their acquaintance. I can not ex- 
cuse the young professor for flirting with Mrs. 
Crawford as he did, except that ‘‘ men will do 
so;” and I think he has been sufficiently hu- 
miliated in finding out what she really was. 

‘They were married in the dear ‘old library, 
where we read ‘‘ My last Duchess,” and it was 
the prettiest wedding I ever saw. Mary looked 
like a duchess herself, and all would have been 
perfect only Mr. Majoribanks would not come 
—poor dear Mr. Majoribanks! 

Alfred has been promoted, they have more 
than six hundred a year, and papa has found a 
small fragment of Mary’s fortune which has es- 
caped Mr. Peck. 

The most curious result of all this is that Al- 
fred can not bear the English professor, for whom 
his wife has a great respect and friendship; but 
she is too generous to say a word to him about 
Mrs. Crawford. 











PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorrEsPonDeEnT. } 


DO not know whether. it is that fashion is 

making its way into politics, or that politics 
is invading the domain of fashion; but the fact 
is that since the moment when the pure royal- 
ists, dating from before 1789, and those who are 
less pure, and who date from 1830, began to agi- 
tate, concert together, and promulgate more or 
less liberal manifestoes, we have witnessed the 
rise of a new style of hair-dressing, called the 
Orleans, and which seems likely to take the 
place of the latest chignons, dubbed the Empire. 
This new style of wearing the hair, which, in- 
deed, somewhat resembles that in vogue in 1830, 
presages a revolution—at least in fashion. It is 
composed of a simple figure eight set horizontal- 
ly, thus o, on the top of the head, and made 
of a thick braid of hair. A knot of ribbon, or 
else a small blue or white cockade, on the right 
side when it is white, the symbol of the pure 
royalists, the adherents of Henri V., and on the 
left side when it is blue, the symbol of the Or- 
leansists. But this is not all: one change always 
brings many others in its train, and the suppres- 
sion of the chignon causes the cruelest uncer- 
tainty with respect to bonnets. It is a pity to 
return to the crown and cape of old, but, on the 
other hand, it is impossible to leave the back of 
the head bare, since the hair is all drawn up to 
form the figure eight on the crown, and which 
at most can only end in a few curls that do not 
fall below the nape of the neck. But Dame 
Fashion is fertile in devices; while she tears 
down with one hand she builds up with the oth- 
er, and one symbol calling forth another, she as- 
sociates with the hair dressed in the royalist 
fashion a bonnet trimmed with a large Alsatian 
bow. In this way every thing is satisfied —nov- 
elty, politics, and hopes for the future; and 
finally, this bow is large enough to satisfy ap- 
pearances, and gradually to sever women from 
the chignon. 

The same work is accomplished in another 
part of the feminine toilette. Inflated dresses 
are no longer in vogue, and crinoline, the em- 
blem of the empire, is doomed to total extinc- 
tion. It is only tolerated for a time on condi- 
tion of being cut in two perpendicularly, the 
front half being cast aside, and the steel springs 
being preserved only in the back. Such is the 
fiat to which the most rebellious are forced to 
conform. The fanatics of the new régime go 
still further, and only wear large tournures with 
weighted skirts. 

A great many Fusion costumes are being made 
for the spring.. The following will serve as a 
type: White foulard skirt trimmed with a wide 
flounce of bright blue foulard ; on this flounce is 
set a second flounce of white foulard, a third 
narrower than the preceding, and cut in sharp 
points on the loweredge. The flounces are sur- 
mounted by a narrow ruche of white foulard. 
White foulard over-skirt edged with a bias fold 
ten inches wide of blue foulard. Sash of broad 
blue ribbon, tied on the left side in a bow with 
large loops. One end of the bow is long and 
fringed, while the other end is very short, and 
cut in a point, without fringe. Plain waist with 
long sleeves of blue foulard, trimmed with a white 
foulard fichu. The cuffs of the sleeves are like- 
wise of white foulard. This is a type of these 
dresses, which are varied infinitely to suit tastes 
and circumstances. 

Many ladies are unwilling to wear tight-fitting 
waists and basquines in the street without some- 
thing to conceal the figure, and in this they are 
quite right. For such persons pleated fichus 
of crépe de Chine, black or white lace, black 
silk, or the material of the dress, are in prepara- 
tions These fichus are trimmed with bows; 
some are nothing more than scarfs; then for the 
same purpose there are low-necked capes reach- 
ing no lower than the waist, and designed sim- 
ply to veil the bust. 

Embroidery continues very much in vogue. 
Gray, white, and black grenadine suits are em- 
broidered with dots of one or more colors. 
Sometimes the embroidery is wrought in several 
shades of the same color; the darkest is placed 
at the bottom, where the désign is the broadest, 
and gg it ascends becoming narrower and light- 
er in shade till it reaches white. I have-seena 
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costume of this kind in black crépe de Chine. 
The design was composed of immense dots on 
the lower edge of the polonaise, embroidered 
with violet silk. The second row of dots was 
smaller, and the violet of a lighter shade, and so 
on to the last row of tiny white dots. The po- 
lonaise, with a small cape, was worn over a black 
silk skirt, trimmed with several narrow flounces 
of black erépe de Chine, the lowest one of which 
was embroidered with large dots of dark violet 
silk, the next with smaller dots of a lighter shade, 
and so on. 

The rich spring silks are of the strangest and 
most undecided tints: greens that look like 
blues, and blues that might be mistaken for 
greens; browns verging on a curious golden 
tint ; mouldy grays; discolored.pinks—in a word, 
a whole gamut of singular shades, of colors 
which are not colors, and which are associated, 
to weaken them still more, with white organdy 
flounces, pleated and sur ted with narrow 
ruches. In fact, the present hybrid state of 
France, the wavering of the deputies, and the 
undecision of the government are faithfully rep- 
resented in the colors in which fashion has cho- 
sen to array the feminine portion of the nation. 

EMMELINE RayMonpD. 











SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE great International Exhibition in Vien- 
na, which will be opened May, 1873, is cer- 
tainly the chief topic of thought and conversa- 
tion in Viennese society, although as yet the 
enterprise has not attracted any general atten- 
tion in this country. A few facts concerning 
the preparation made for it will not be uninter- 
esting to our readers. The gigantic building 
for this exhibition will be, in fact, three build- 
ings—the chief exhibition building, nearly 1000 
—_ in length, the machine-room, 970 yards 
ong, and the art gallery, which will have a wall 
surface for picture-hanging of over 7000 square 
yards. The shape of the building is not easily 
described, but in the centre there will be a large 
circular space surmounted by an immense dome, 
87 yards in height and 113 yards indiameter. It 
is stated that the alterations which it will be 
necessary to make in the streets and buildings 
of Vienna on account of the exhibition will 
quite transform the appearance of the north and 
northeastern parts of the city. Five new bridges 
over the canal have been contracted for, new 
streets laid out, new hotels and lodging-houses 
are being built, and every possible preparation 
is to be made to accommodate the crowd of vis- 
itors expected. The Vienna Exhibition is in- 
tended to be on a larger scale than any former 
exhibition, and to give better opportunities 
for obtaining information by a comparison of 
articles, and of testing their value by trials and 
examinations of various kinds. Practical tests 
will be applied to every description of machin- 
ery. During the time the exhibition is open— 
from May to October of 1873—there will be in 
the vicinity a fine show of wild and domestic 
animals, horse-races, and pleasure-trips on the 
Danube for those who like; and there will be 
lectures and pyblic discussions upon social, in- 
dustrial, scientific, and artistic subjects by dis- 
tinguished men. Altogether, the Vienna Exhi- 
bition seems to offer many attractions. 





Via Tritone is the first street macadamized at 
Rome; lava footways are being laid down on 
each side for the accommodation of foot-passen- 
gers; but as they are level with the street, they 
do not excite very lively anticipations of comfort 
in the minds of those who are ever and anon ar- 
rested in their progress along Via Condotti by 
carriages drawn up on the same flat footways. 
Indeed, trottoirs are generally understood in 
Rome as places for gossiping. 





The young Prince Imperial is a busy youth. 
He rises at six in the morning, and at seven 
commences study with a young friend and his 
tutor, continuing it until ten o’clock. After his 
breakfast, which is nearly an hour earlier than 
that of the family, the Prince, accompanied by 
his teacher, leaves the house for the niversity 
College, in London, where he arly follows a 
course of instruction every day till three o’clock. 
Returning at four, he mounts on horseback or 
joins his mother in a walk. After dinner he bids 
his parents good-night, about ten o’clock—al- 
wayskissing their hands—and retires to his room. 
From time to time the Prince visits the monu- 
ments, the museums, and the military and in- 
dustrial establishments of London and its vi- 
cinity. 





On the occasion of the recent evening pg 
tion of the Japanese embassy in Washington t 
extensive supper-tables were very beautifully 
ornamented with a profusion of flowers, pyra- 
mids of candied fruits, and small flags of Amer- 
ica and Japan. There were ices in all shapes, 
creams of all kinds, jellies, charlottes, cake, 
chicken, salmon, lobster, coffee, chocolate, etc., 
etc., but no wines. It was noticed that the Jap- 
anese ate very sparingly. 





“Oliver Twist,’’ the first volume of the 
“‘Househdld Edition’? of Charles Dickens’s 
works, published by Harper & Brothers, will 
make a handsome addition to any library. 
Printed in clear type, finely illustrated, and 
beautifully bound in green and gold, it will be 
a convenient and attractive companion for lei- 
sure hours. It seegs wonderful that such a vol- 
ume can be offered to the public for one dollar. 
The book in paper covers costs half as much. 
It contains twenty-eight illustrations. Other 
works of Dickens will soon be issued in the 
same edition. 





The private reception of the Brooklyn Art As-- 


sociation was a brilliant and tasteful affair. The 
new Art Building connects with the Academy 
of Music, and on this occasion both buildings 
were filled to their utmost capacity. Pictures, 
music, flowers, and appreciative guests com- 
bined to form a most successful entertainment. 
The pioneers of American art were well repre- 
sented upon the walls, as well as modern Ameri- 
can.and foreign artists. The crowd was great, 
but there was more comfort than is sometimes 
experienced in crowds, the reason of which was 
the prevailing absence of full dress. On this 





subject a Brooklyn paper thus expressed itself 
on the day following the reception : 


‘Why on earth, at a crush like that of last night, 
any young woman of even mediocre intelligence can, 
with malice oy nse, to embarrass her escort and in- 
furiate herself, drag a couple of ty yards of silk or 
something equally fragile behind her, passes the com- 
prehension of the average man. There were very few 
such young persons present last night, and they paid 
the just and proper penalty for their folly by getting 
severely trod on and otherwise punished through the 
very clothes their lack of taste induced them to put in 
competition with the pictures. If there is an occasion 
on which the flashy experiments of the modern dress- 
maker ought to defer to a higher and purer standard 
of taste, it ought to be an art exposition, when the re~ 
sults of thorough education and accurate color-knowl- 
edge are displayed for criticism,” 





The recent death of the daughter of Mungo 
Park, the African traveler, is reported from Ed- 
inburgh, Scotland. Only one member of the 
family bearing that name is now believed to be 
living—a daughter of Archibald, eldest brother 
of Mungo. 





The presentation of ‘Julius Cesar’? at 
Booth’s Theatre has been a great artistic suc- 
cess in dramatic representation. The scenery 
is magnificent, and every part well sustained. 
But what has added a peculiar interest to this 
Shakspearean drama, which has had a “‘run’’ of 
nearly one hundred consecutive performances, 
is the fact that Mr. Edwin Booth has successive- 
ly sustained the parts of Brutus, Cassius, and 
Marc Antony. 





The poppy has been cultivated for the last 
three years in the vicinity of Nashville, Tennes- 
see, with a view to the manufacture of opium. 
Seed of the opium poppy was obtained from 
Calcutta and Smyrna, and this year it is an- 
nounced that there will be quite a good crop. 
There is surely no objection to raising our own 
opium in this country, provided people are not 
thereby induced to take it otherwise than me- 
dicinally. 





Fifty-two letters were saved from the wreck 
of the mail-car which was recently burned on 
the New York and Boston express line. A mere 
drop in the ocean were these, for the mail car- 
ried by that train was one of the heaviest which 
passes over the line. The fact that this mail is 
distributed in New York before business hours, 
has rendered it a favorite with Boston men. 





March, with its changing temperature, is a dis- 
agreeable and dangerous month. It engenders 
infinitely more diseases than the more steady 
cold of winter months. The temptation is very 
great, when the first mild day comes, to lay 
aside the flannels which seem burdensome for 
lighter clothing. Such changes should be made 
with extreme care, and not too early in the sea- 
son. One mild day does not make spring, and 
mornings and evenings will be raw and chilly for 
along time yet. Whenever any change is made 
to thinner garments, it should be done when first 
dressing in the morning, and never in the mid- 
dle of the day. Colds are already the order of 
the day, and they will, doubtless, continue to in- 
crease all through this bleak weather. Apropos, 
we give a couple of recipes for cough sirups, 
said to be “excellent :” 

1. Take one tea-cupful of flax-seed and soak it all 
night. In the morning put into a kettle two quarts 
of water, a handful of licorice root, split up, and a 
quarter of a pound of raisins, broken in half. tet them 
boil until the strength is thoroughly exhausted; then 
add the flax-seed which has been previously soaked. 
Let all boil half an hour or more, watching and stir- 
ring that the mixture may not burn. Then strain, 
and add lemon juice and sugar. 

2. Boil one ounce of flax-seed in a quart of water 
for half an hour; strain, and add to the liquid the 
fe of two lemons and half a pound of rock candy. 

the cough is accompanied by weakness and loss of 
appetite, add half an ounce of powdered gum-arabic, 
Set this to simmer for half an hour, stirring it occa- 
sionally. Take a wine-glassful when the cough is 
troublesome. 





In her Washington letter to the Independent, 
Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames gives some pleasant 
information concerning the five Japanese girls 
who have been brought to this country by the 
embassy. They have been committed to the pro- 
tection of Mr. Mori, Japafhese chargé d’ affaires 
in Washington. These girls are from families 
of rank, and have been sent hither for an Amer- 
ican education. They have been placed in a 
cheerful, home, under competent teachers, in 
Georgetown. Mrs. Ames says: ‘The oldest 
girl, Dio Yoshimas, is aged sixteen; the youn- 

est, Unie Tsuda, is only eight years old. What 
Seen it not say for at least one woman in Japan 
that. this little girl of eight years was sent hither 
voluntarily by her own mother that she might 
receive an American woman’s education? Little 
Unie is very bright, learning with ease all that is 
taught her. Among her treasures are a picture 
of her mother, holding her own hand; various 
pictures of her own home—one with all her fam- 
ily in the porch, and a pane of river and or- 
chard beyond ; and an illustrated cyclopedia, in 
two large Japanese volumes, in which is written 
by her father, in English, ‘ dear Unie, from 
father, Yedo, December 1, 1871.’” 





During the progress of the Tichborne trial the 
Attorney-General read a letter to the court and 
jury written by the claimant, under the name of 

oger Charles Tichborne, to his “‘ dear mamma,”’ 
the dowager. The reading was accompanied 
with comments. ‘And he finishes,” said the 
Attorney-General, ‘‘ with this edifying piece of 
religion: ‘God bless you, my dear mamma, and 
may our Holy Mother protect you;’ and, al- 
though he possibly does not mean it, it reads— 
‘Protect you from your affectionate son, R. C. 
Tichborne.’” 





Schemacha is, or rather was, a city of 25,000 
inhabitants, on the road between Tiflis and Baku, 
at the foot of the Caucasian Mountains, about 
seventy-five miles distant from the latter city. 
Schemacha is 2316 feet above the Caspian and 
2230 above the Black Sea, and was formerly the 
seat of government of the province, which, how- 
ever, on account of the frequent earthquakes in 
that region, was transferred, about ten years ago, 
to Baku, on the Caspian Sea. The inhabitants 
of Schemacha are nearly all Armenians. About 
the middle of January the entire city was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake. Official reports state 
that one hundred and eighteen persons were 
killed, forty-four wounded, and all the inhabit- 
ants left without shelter. 
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Collar and Gloves of Linen 
with Squares. 
Tus collar is made of fine linen 
cambric ornamented with small 
raised squares, The trimming for 
the collar consists of gathered lace 
seven-eighths of an inch and thiee- 
warters of an inch wide, and of 
4 strips of linen a quarter of an 
inch wide, which are joined with a 
cross seam of fine thread, and are 
sewed on with two rows of stitch- 
_ ing. The Swiss muslin sleeve is 
+ furnished with a linen cuff, which 
is trimmed to correspond with Wy 
the collar. ‘To make the lat- 
ter cut of linen cambric on the 
bias two pieces from Fig. 32, 


Supplement, each from 
the upper edge to the 
straight line. Previous to 
this, however, divide the 
linen cambric into squares 
a quarter of an inch in 
size by drawing out three 
lengthwise threads of the 
linen at intervals of a quar- 
ter of an inch each, and 
three crosswise threads at 
the same intervals. Cov- 
er é¥éty second following 


square thus formed on the under side with a cross 
seam of fine cotton, first lengthwise and then cross- 
wise, as shown by the illustration on page 237. To 
make these squares appear raised on the outside of 
the cambric, they are underlaid with a piece of white 
eotton braid of the requisite size before working the 
first cross seam. The raised squares look as if they 
were edged with back stitching on the right side. 
Stitch the bias strips joined by a cross seam on the 
parts thus ornamented along the straight line. Then 
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Fig. 1.—Brown 
Serce Dress. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


For pattern and descrip- 















Curr For LINEN 
CoLttar with Swiss. 
Mostin Rvrrves. 


tion see Supplement, 
No. XL, Fig. 83.” 








Liven Cotiar with Swiss For 
Mustix Rorrves. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XIIL, Fig. 37. 
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SLEEVE ‘FoR LINEN AND 
Swiss ‘Musitin CoLiar. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. X., Figs. 30 and 31. 
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Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt FROM 1 
To 3 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XX., Figs, 55-62. 





Fig. 3.—Sea GREEN Gros 
Wuire Tarvatan Eventnc Dress. 


For description see Supplement. 


Fics. 1-5,—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SPRING SUITS. 


Swiss Musiin anp 
Lace Coruar. 


For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. XII, 
85 and 36, 





SLEEVE For Linen COLLAR WITH. 
= Ratsep Squares. —(For pattern 
: see Supplement, No. XL, Figs. 33 and 34.) 





Linen COLLAR: WITH 

Ratsep SquaREs. 
[See Page 237.] 
attern see Suppl 
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join the collar by a bias strip fiye 
inches and a quarter long, the ends 
of which are fastened to the point 
marked * on Fig. 32, Supplement 
Cover this strip with a bias: strip of 
linen, the ends of which are also 
continued along the upper edge of 
the collar, and project seven-eighths 
of an inch from the front edges. Sew 
the narrow gathered lace on the 
front and under edge of the collar 
and the wide lace on the upper edge. 
~ Cut the sleeves of Swiss muslin from 
ir Fig. 30, No. X., of the 
: present Supplement, sew 
them up according to the 
corresponding figures, cut 
a slit an inch and seven- 
eighths long from the bot- 
tom in the middle of the 
sleeves, hem the edges of 
the slit narrowly, and gath- 
er the bottom of the sleeves 
with a rolled seam. Cut 
oe -— of double linen 
from Fig. 34, Supplement, 
sacauar sy heed in one piece, from the up- 
B ; per edge to the line indi- 
ns wns ber see cated, edge them, except- 
ing the top, with the trim- 
; A ath ming as shown by the illus. 
tration and indicated on the pattern (see illustration on 
page 237, which shows a full-sized section of this trim- 
ming), and sew on the gathered lace. Set the top of the 
cuffs into a double binding cut: from Fig. 33, Supplement 
which-is furnished with button-holes and buttons as indi- 
¢ated on the pattern. Finally, join the sleeves with the 
binding ; in doing this, however, care should be taken that 
the ends of the binding should project seven-eighths of an 





SLEEVE For Swiss 


Linen axp Swiss Mustrx inch from the slit. These ends are then furnished with 
Coriar.—{For pattern and ® button and button-hole, and are closed in the manner 
description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 28 and 29.) shown by the-illustration. 
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Fig. 5.—VioLer Gros GRAIN 
Dress. 


peepee, For description see Supplement. 
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Embroidered Card Press. 
See illustration on page 237. 

Tus card press consists of a 
box of carved wood, stained brown 
and varnished, and furnished with 
a lock and key. ‘The inner space 
of the box is divided into halves by 
a partition of brown wood ; in each 
of these halves are two small slabs 
of similar wood, between which 
the cards are held by means of the 
screws. ‘The lid is ornamented on 
the inside and outside in. point 
Busse embroidery, which is worked 
on light brown silk with dark brown 
saddler’s silk. A suitable design 
for this embroidery is shown by 
Fig. 3, Supplement to Harper's 
Bazar, No. 12, Vol. V. 


Ribbon and Cane Knitting- 
work Case. 
See illustration on page 237. 

Ts case is covered on the out- 
side with a braiding of light Span- 
ish cane bars, brown satin ribbon, 
and brown zephyr worsted, and is 
furnished on each side with a bag 
of brown silk. Brown silk sou- 
tache with tassels, coarse brown 
woolen cord, and bows of satin 
ribbon complete the case. To 
make the latter, first roll up a strip 
of stiff net thirty-four inches and 
seyen-eighths long and six inches 
and three-quarters wide in such a 
manner that a tube eleven inches 
and three-quarters. in circumfer- 
ence and six inches and three- 
quarters in length is formed; fast- 
en the ends of the strip with a few 
stitches. Cover this tube on the 
inside and outside smoothly with 
brown cashmere, and on each side 
edge sew a strip of silk four inches 
wide and eleven inches and three- 
quarters long, sew up the ends of 
the latter, hem down the free side 
an inch wide, and sew through it 
there for a shirr. Then cover the 
tube with the braid-work above de- 
scribed. To do this fasten on the 
left side edge of the tube at regu- 
lar intervals sixteen brown satin 
ribbons, half an inch wide and from 
eight inches to eight inches and 
three-quarters long each, and be- 
tween every two ribbons baste ona 
cane bar seyen inches long. Lay 
the ribbons sidewise, so that they 
lie on the bag at the left of the 
case; fasten the end of a brown 
worsted thread, which is wound up 
in a ball, to the same side edge, 
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Fig. 1.—Biackx Sitx House Dress.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIX., Figs. 50-54. 


and wind it ten times 
about the tube and 
the cane bars at the 
same time, so that 
the windings come 
close together. Take 
out the basting stitch- 
es with which the 
cane bars were fast- 
ened, push all the bars 
back to the left side 
so far that they do 
not interfere with the 
winding in future, lay 
the ribbons to the 
right in a horizontal 
direction over the 
windings of the worst- 
ed thread, and again 
wind the brown worst- 
ed thread ten times 
about the tube and 
the ribbons at the 
same time. Now 
move the cane bars 
seven-eighths of an 
inch to the right, so 
that they lie above 
the last ten windings ; 
wind the worsted ten 
times on the cane 
bars and tube only, 
then again ten times 
on the ribbons and 
tube only, and so on, 
alternating regularly 
until the whole tube 
is covered in this 
manner. Finally, 
fasten the ends of the 
ribbons on the other 
side edge of the tube; 
after finishing the 
work the cane bars 
should project equal- 
ly from both side 
edges. The handle of 
thecase consists oftwo 
coarse woolen cords 
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Fig. 2.—Buiack Sitx House Dress.—Fronr. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIX., Figs. 50-54. 
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ribbon, run the silk soutache 
through each bag, and finish it 
with brown silk tassels. 


Gray Linen Scrap-Bag. 
See illustration on page 236, 

Tuts bag is designed to hold 

scraps of cloth, thread, ribbon, etc. 
It is made of gray linen, and orna- 
mented in chain stitch and knotted 
stitch embroidery with red Saxony 
wool and coarse white tatting cot- 
ton. The sections of the bag are 
joined with strips of tatting and cro- 
chet-work. Red worsted cord and 
tassels. ‘Io make the bag cut, first, 
of gray linen five pieces from Fig. 
40, Supplement. To these pieces 
transfer the design given on the 
pattern, and work the embroider 
in chain stitch and knotted stitel 
with red wool and white cotton as 
shown by the illustration. After 
finishing the embroidery, button- 
hole stitch the pieces on the outer 
edge with red wool, and edge them 
all around with a row of tatted rings 
of white cotton, which are fastened 
to each other. Join the five sec- 
tions of the bag, working with red 
wool on each tatted ring (excepting 
those on the upper edge) 1 sc. (sin- 
gle crochet), after each sc. 5 ch. 
(chain stitch) ; in crocheting on the 
second, third, fourth, and fifth sec- 
tions, however, instead of working 
the middle ch. of the scallops on 
one side edge, from the under point 
to the upper edge, fasten to the 
corresponding ch. scallops of the 
preceding part by means of 1 sc. 
Work the crochet section in one 
piece, and on the upper edge, in 
order to pass from one section to 
another, work 4 ch. each. The 
lace on the upper edge of the bag 
consists of two rows of tatted rings, 
which are turned toward each other 
with the straight edges, and are 
joined by sc. of red wool. One 
of these rows is joined with the 
tatted rings on the upper edge of 
the bag by two rounds of red wool 
like the round between the sepa- 
rate sections. Through the cro- 
chet rounds on the upper edge run 
two pieces of red woolen cord, 
which cross each other, and serve 
as strings which are drawn up to 
close the bag. Finish the bottom 
of the bag and the four corners 
with red woolen tassels as shown 
by the illustration, the tassel on 
the bottom being somewhat larger 
than the others. 
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—— =  @leven inches and a 
Pi uial quarter long, onwhich 
: Nb Z satin ribbon is wound, 
| \ Ai and which are joined 
Ae (i Z in the middle by a 
Pia S727z.-~=Ccanne bar four inches 
==— long; on the latter 
wind brown worsted 
at regular intervals. 
Finally, fasten the : oe ae eee 
handle on the cas, = SE Somaaeee 
observing the illus- 
Lapy’s WaLkine Dress, : tration, trim it with Gros GRAIN AND VELVET Eventnc Dress. 
For description see Supplement. small bows of satin For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVII., Figs. 42-46. 
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THE POTATO BLOSSOM. 
* “AN IRISH IDYL. 


As fiddle in hand I croseed the land, ~ 
homesick heart so weighty, 
meet eet 


‘ ple ; 
Her faltered ; she blushed, and altered 
Her shaw! wid a timid trimble. 
“ And oh, Sir, what’s the blossom you wear on your 
?” 


She asked, most sweet and simple. 


Says I, “ Don’t you know where these blossoms blow, 
And their name of fame, ma een ? 

Td be believin’ you were deceivin’ 
Shiel Dhuv this summer mornin’, 

If your eyes didn’t shine so frank on mine, 
Such a schemin’ amusement scornin’. ° 


“Now I don’t deny ’twould be asy why— 

Clane off widont any refiection— 
Barely to name the plant of fame 

Whose flower is your eyes’ attraction ; 
Asy for me, but to you, aroo, 

Not the slinderest satisfaction ; 


“For somehow I know if I answered you so, 
You'd be mad you could disremimber 

In what garden or bower you’d seen this flower, 
Or adornin’ what forest timber, 

Or where to seek for its fruit unique 
From June until Novimiber. 


“Since, thin, I reply, you take such joy 
In this blossom I love so dearly, 

Wid a bow like this shall I lave you, miss, 
Whin I’ve mintioned the name of it merely; 

Or take your choice, wid music and voice, 
Shall I sing you its history clearly ?” 


“Oh, the song, kind Sir, I'd much prefer,” 
She answered, wid eager gay’ty. 

So we two and the fiddle turned off from the middle 
Of the road to Cincinnati, 

And from under the shade that the chaparral made 
I composed her— 


THE SONG OF THE PRATEE. 


Whin, after the Winter alarmin’, 
The Spring steps in so charmin’, 

So fresh and arch in the middle of March, 
Wid her hand St. Patrick’s arm on, 
Let us all, let us all be goin’, 

Agra, to assist at your sowin’; 

The girls to spread your iligant bed, 
And the boys to set the hoe in. 


So rest and sleep, my Jewel, 
Safe from the tempest cruel, 

Till violets spring and sky-larks sing 
From Mourne to Carn Tual. 


Then wake and build your bower 
Through April sun and shower, 

To bless the earth that gave you birth 
Through many a sultry hour. 


Thus smile wid glad increasin’, 
Till to St. John we’re raisin’ 
Through Erin’s isle the pleasant pile 
That sets the bonfire blazin’. 


Oh ’tis then that the midsummer fairy, 
Abroad on his sly vagary, 

Wid purple and white, as he passes by night, 
Your emerald leaf shall vary. 


And once again, mavourneen, 
Some mellow autumn mornin’, 

At red sunrise both girls and boys 
To your garden ridge we’re turnin’. 


Then under your foliage fadin’ 
Each man of us sets his spade in, 

Whilst the colleen bawn, her brown cashawn, 
Full up wid your fruit is ladin’. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


The Speaker, who does not wish to be “ burdensome 
to the State.”"—The Law-Officers of the Crown, who 
do.—The Attorney-General’s personal Services.— 
The last Roguery in Horse-flesh.—Public Thanks- 
giving and private Forethought.—A Coincidence of 


HE Speaker of our House of Commons has 
retired, and declined his retiring pension ! 
Think of it, O men of Tammany! who hither- 
to have probably considered Cincimnatus to have 
had no real existence. Imagine a man—and 
one, too, of ‘only moderate means”—refusing 
a vast income for life upon the:ground that *‘ he 
did not wish to be burdensome to the state.” 
Our conservative journals are naturally indignant 
at this outrageous magnanimity, which ‘‘may 
place this gentleman’s successors in an invidious 
position,” and, what is worse, lay the foundation 
of an idea that the state is not fair game to be 
preyed upon by every political adventurer, but 
an institution whose economy we should consult, 
as having a common interest in its well-being. 
Apropos of this, what do you think (even after 
your disclosures in New York) of our Attorney- 
Generals’ taking nine thousand a year for doing 
nothing, as will be shortly proved by a motion 
of Mr. Fawcett in the House of Commons? 
They are so occupied with their private practice, 
it seems, that they have no time to spare to give 
an opinion upon these state matters for which 
they are specially retained, but hand them over 
to others who are remunerated out of an extra 
fund which has been established for this very 
purpose. Even in the Alabama case our gov- 
ernment had to go elsewhere for advice than to 
their own law-officers. Our present Attorney- 
General is, however, an extreme specimen of 
the genus Graball. I[ heard a characteristic 
story of him the other day. An eminent firm 
of solicitors had already had two consultations 
with him on a not very important case. To 
their surprise his head clerk called on them with 
a message that Mr. Attorney-General would like 
a third consultation. 
“Sir,” replied a member of the firm, ‘‘if we 
are guaranteed his personal services by your 
master in this matter, well and good; bnt oth- 


erwise—since he has a habit of leaving people 
in the lurch—we can not advise our clients to in- 
cur this very heavy expense a third time merely to 
put 7s. 6d.” (the clerk's fee) ‘‘into your pocket.” 
As Mr. Attorney-General had not the remot- 
est intention of giving his personal services, the 
third consultation did not come off. But do 
not suppose, while our leading barristers indulge 
in this pleasant practice of taking money before- 
hand for what they don’t intend to do, that you 
have a monopoly of sharp practice in your law 
courts. 

The tricks that are played by those very liter- 
ally “in brief authority” are, after all;-not half 
so clever as those invented by folks who have 
only their own wits to back them. Let me tell 
you, for example, the last feat of the Hon. Dick 
Lane (let us call him), the well-known heir to a 
still better known peer, performed on the eve of 
his quitting England for Sweden—to which coun- 
try the international laws respecting the surren- 
der of rogues do not extend. Dick, whois as ex- 
cellent a judge of a horse as his father is of a man, 
bought a good one cheap, for seventy guineas, of 
his friend A. ‘‘ My balance at the bank is just 
now rather small,” said he, when he gave him 
the check, ‘‘and if you will not pay this in for 
a week you will oblige me.” In a week a great 
deal can be done. Dick telegraphs to B, a 
newly joined cornet in country quarters, ‘*I have 
just bought the charger to suit you, which you 
shall have for one hundred and twenty guineas, 
though I gave one hundred and ten for him my- 
self.” B rashes up to town, is charmed with 
the animal, and pays the money; but he is not 
in barracks yet, and there is a difficulty about 
stabling. ‘‘My dear fellow,” says Dick, ‘let 
him stand in one of my father's loose boxes” (he 
has several) ‘‘ until you have room for him.” 

This proposition being accepted, Dick pro- 
ceeds to raffie the horse for one hundred guineas, 
at five guineas a member; and having himself 
purchased a few tickets, and being ‘‘ tolerably 
lucky,” contrives to win the horse. The week, 
however, is drawing to a close; so nothing re- 
mains to be done but to sell the horse for nine- 
ty guineas to C, which he successfully accom- 
plishes, and then embarks for Sweden, as he had 
originally intended. It is needless to add that 
the check given to A was never honored; but 
there is still a doubt as to who is the rightful 
owner of the changeful steed. 

Nothing is more amusing to the philosophic 
mind just now than the desperate resolution of 
the Times newspaper to make us all enthusiast- 
ically loyal. ‘‘It is impossible,” it says, ‘‘ to 
doubt that the royal procession to St. Paul’s will 
be a very great affair.” It may be so, but 
certainly among all educated men, no matter of 
what opinions, there is a shrugging of the shoul- 
ders when it is mentioned, and each says to the 
other, ‘‘ Well, for my part, I wouldn’t go across 
the street to see it; but my wife and daughters, 
they want to see it all,” ete., ete. 

Under this high-pressure system of thanksgiv- 
ings and processions, it seems only too likely in- 
deed that royalty will become in this country 
what religion is in France, a very great favorite 
with the ladies—and the ladies only. An ac- 
quaintance of mine took a room for his family 
at the foot of Ludgate Hill, for which he was to 
pay £30, ten pounds of which he did pay on de- 
posit. It was in an excellent situation to com- 
mand a view; and he boasted to his friends of 
his foresight in having taken time by the fore- 
lock, and thereby procured so eligible an apart- 
ment comparatively cheap. But one may be 
even too wide awake, or, at all events, awake 
too early. ‘‘If it is the early bird that catches 
the worm, it is the early worm who comes out 
to be eaten;” for, lo and behold! to-day the 
news comes that the triumphal arch that is 
building on Ludgate Hill entirely shuts out the 
view from the room in question, so that he and 
his family might just as well sit in the Thames 
Tunnel! Of course he wants his ten pounds 
deposit back, and, on the other hand, the pro- 
prietor of the ‘‘eligible situation” is equally 
anxious to get the other twenty pounds out of 
him. 

Very wealthy persons may, of course, spend 
their money in ways that to folks of moderate 
means would be sheer madness; but this rage 
for giving five pounds apiece for a seat in a shop 
window—arranged in which they look as if they 
were themselves for sale—is not to my mind in- 
dicative of **a healthy national feeling.” It 
reminds me, rather, of a very splendid dinner to 
which I had once the honor to be invited by cer- 
tain persons who had pillaged the.public in a 
railway adventure, and who honestly confessed 
that ‘‘they didn’t know what to do with their 
money.” They decided, therefore, to give a 
banquet at the club as expensive as could be 
possibly procured—to the best of my recollec- 
tion it cost eight pounds a head ; and since al- 
most every thing on table was out of season, 
and consequently tasteless, it was a very bad 
dinner. And yet I had rather be asked to such 
a repast again than sit for five hours in a shop 
window waiting for a string of gilt coaches to 
go by! ‘*Why,” as an old St. James Street 
dandy observed to me yesterday, ‘‘one didn’t 
use to give much more to see an execution at 
the Old Bailey !” 

To give you an idea to what an extent the 
worship of wealth is getting among us, let me 
tell you what happened to a lady friend of mine to- 
day in a furniture shop—I beg its pardon—estab- 
lishment, in Oxford Street. She was looking at 
a table-eover, and observed to the shop-man in 
attendance, ‘‘'This is a pretty color, but surely 
one that will soon fade ?” 

“Oh, as to that,” replied he, with a pitying 
smile, ‘* our customers are not of a class to whom 
a question of that sort is of any importance.” 

By way of concluding with a respectable tag, 
let me quote a theological anecdote plucked 





from my own parish clergyman. He is High- 


Church, and is preparing a number of young 
women this month (of February) for contirma- 
tion; among them my little kitehen-maid from 
the country, who tells the story to my wife, and 
is, I am sure, incapable, I do not say of telling 
a lie, bat of imagining a fiction. 

**You all doubtless know, my good girls,” 
said he, addressing them with affectionate ear- 
nestness, ‘* what next Wednesday is?” 

‘Oh yes, Sir!” they all exclaimed; ‘‘it is 
Valentine’s Day.” 

They were right enough, but it was also Ash- 
Wednesday, which happened to fall on the 14th 
this year, and the coincidence was fatal to its 
pretensions. R. Keane, of London. 





(bialida from No. 12, page 207.) 
LONDON’S HEART. 
By B, L. FARJEON, 


AvutHor oF “ BrapE-o’-Grass,”” “Grir,”” AND 
“ JosHUA MARVEL.” 





CHAPTER VI. 
GRAVE NEWS. 


Ir was with a feeling of shame that Alfred put 
his boasted latch-key into the street-door. He 
knew that Lily was waiting up for him, and that 
it was i iderate in him to keep the young 
girl from her bed until so latean hour. Although 
his brain was disturbed by drink, he strove to 
administer a salve to his conscience by thinking 
that Lily would do any thing for him ; but the ef- 
fort was not quite successful. Something whis- 
pered to him that it was unfair to take advantage 
of the girl’s love and devotion for him, and to 
cause her anxiety. ‘This was not the only unwel- 
come thought suggested by the silent monitor that 
keeps watch in the mind of a man whose sense 
of right is not entirely blinded; and Alfred re- 
ceived the points of these nettles discontentedly, 
as others are in the habit of receiving them, 
making excuses in response which he vainly 
strove to believe were not shallow. He fell back 
at last upon the most ordinary of all subterfuges. 
‘* What's the use of bothering?” he thought. 
‘*}’m not the only young fellow who keeps out 
late once now and again.” It is the commonest 
thing in the world for us thus to throw the 
responsibility of our own inexcusable actions 
upon other ragga shoulders. ‘‘ Oh, well, I am 
not worse t my neighbors!” is the ointment 
we apply when our conscience mildly pricks. us ; 
but were we compelled to speak the trath, we 
should be bound to declare that such ointment is 
powerless to heal. We can not deprive the 
nettles of their sting by such-like: sophistry. 

Flushed by drink, and rendered uneasy by re- 
proachful thoughts, Alfred staggered into the 
house. .As he closed the door behind hima 
stream of light fell upon the stairs from the room 
on the first floor. -Lily had heard him come in, 
and now glided down to meet him. 

‘*T am’ so glad you have come home,” she 
said, with her arm round his neck. ‘‘ How late 
you are!” 

Something in the hushed tones of her voice, 
some new tenderness in her manner, expressive 
of pity for herself and for him, struck strangely 
upon his senses. At the same time, he was 
ashamed of himself for the condition he was in. 
His gait was unsteady and his voice was thick. 
His senses were not so clouded, however, as not 
to be able to perceive that something of a grave 
nature had occurred in the house. 
to cling to him for comfort, and hiding her face 
in his neck, strove, by the sympathy of contact 
with one she loved, to shut out creeping fears by 
which she’ was oppressed. 

‘* How’s mother, Lily?” he asked. 

The sound of his voice came upon her like a 
shock. She was inexpressibly grieved to learn 
from it that he was drunk. Her first impulse 
led her to shrink from him, but only for a 
moment. The next she linked her hand in his 
arm, and besought him to come up stairs quietly. 
He stumbled up by her side, and every slip he 
made caused her to quiver with keenest pain. 
That he should come home at such a time and 
in such a condition was one of the greatest sor- 
rows the young girl had known. He was about 
to enter the room where his mother was lying, 
but Lily laid her hand upon his arm with nervous 
force. 

**No, no!” she whispered, but so clearly and 
with such intensity that her whisper was almost a 
cry; ‘‘no, no! Not there, Alfred; not there!” 

‘* Why not ?” he questioned, wonderingly, and 
inclined to force his way. 

But she stood before him, and said, 

‘*Not as you are, Alfred; not as you are! 
You will be sorry! Come into my room.” 

He obeyed her sullenly, and she, keeping tight 
hold of his arm, drew him into her little room, 
where he sank unsteadily upon her bed. There 
was no light in the room, and she made no 
attempt to light a candle; for she felt that it 
would be greater shame to see him drunk than to 
know he was drunk and not look upon his face. 
But her suffering showed itself in her voice. All 
that she said was, ‘‘Oh, Alfred! Alfred!” and 
sank upon her knees by the bedside, and hid her 
face in the clothes, sobbing quietly. At first 
Alfred was disposed to be offended, but Lily’s 
grief was so poignant that he could not help 
being impresséd by it. In a blundering way he 
drew her to him, but even while she lay with her 
head upon his shoulder she seemed to shrink 
from him and to be ashamed of him. 

‘Are you making all this fuss because I’ve 
taken a glass too much to drink?” he asked. 
‘* There! be quiet, and I'll promise not to do so 
again.” 

Promises were the easiest things in the world 





for him to make. Weak, pliable natures such 


Lily seemed: 


as his are continually building airy havens, in 
which ~*~ painless penance for their faults 

Before Lily could answer, the door was open- 
ed, and old Wheels entered with a light. He 
looked at the young man half sternly and half 
sadly. So significant in its rebuke was his look 
that Alfred, glad of an opportunity of attacking 
somebody in his own defense, started to his feet 
in unreasoning anger. But, what with his passion 
and his condition, the words that came from his 
lips were not distinct ; and old Wheels raised his 
hand with an action almost of horror, and ex- 


ed, 

‘* At such a time! at such atime! Are the 
sins of the father really visited upon the children?” 
Then, with a compassionate glance at Lily, he 
muttered, ‘‘I praynot, I pray not—for her sake!” 

‘*What do you mean, grandfather?” cried 
Alfred. ‘‘ Is it such an unheard-of thing for a 
man to come home an hour later than usual, 
that you should treat me as.if I had committed 
a crime?” 

‘*Crime!” echoed the old man, looking stead- 
ily into Alfred’s eyes. ‘‘God keep you free 
from it!” 

Whatever was the answer that rose to Al- 
fred’s lips, it faded away beneath the old man’s 
gaze, and left him with white and trembling 
lips, But presently he mustered up a blustering 
courage, and cried, in an injured tone, 

** Am I a thief and a felon, that you treat me 
like this? I won’t stand it; I'll go away this 
minute. Let me go, Lily! I'll get a bed some- 
where else.” 

He knew his power over her; and even in this 
moment of weakness, when he felt himself at 
such disadvantage and so clearly in the wrong, 
he had the cunning of a weak mind, and used it. 
He smiled in selfish triumph as Lily’s arms tight- 
ened round him. 

**He does not know, grandfather!” she said, 
in an imploring tone. ‘‘ Don’t speak harshly :o 
him ; he does not know.” 

‘* Oh, I know very well, Lily,” he said, thinking 
she referred to his condition ; ‘‘ I’ve taken a glass 
tod much. I’m not ignorant of that, and if 
grandfather thinks he can bully me without my 
answering him, he is mistaken. He takes ad- 
vantage of your being here, and of my being 
fond of you, to cast out all sorts of insinuations 
against me.” 

“T have not accused you of any thing, Al- 
fred,” said old Wheels, sadly. 

**You hoped I should be kept free from 
crime,” exclaimed Alfred, violently. 

* Hush, Alfred,” implored Lily, in awe-struck 
tones. ‘‘You don’t know what has occurred, 
Don’t speak so loud! Your voice sounds sinful, 
used in such a way and at such a time.” 

**T don't understand you, Lily,” he said, gaz- 
ing in stupid wonder at her distress. ‘* Whais 
the matter with the time? It’s a little late, that's 


‘*¢Lost to all sense of shame!” muttered old 
Wheels. ‘‘It is like fate. So I parted from the 
father, and the son is before me, with the same 
curse upon him.” 

Oh, I can’t stand this, and won't!” ex- 
claimed Alfred, roughly. ‘‘ I'll see if mother is 
awake, and then I'll go to bed.” ¥ 

He was moving toward the door, when Lily's 
terrified look and the old man’s solemn gesture 
made him pause. For the first time a fear fell 
upon, him, 

‘* Why do you look so?” he asked of her, and 
then of his grandfather. ‘‘ And why do you seek 
to prevent me going in to see mother?” 

% you are drunk, and in your present 
state would not desire to appear before her if 
you knew—” : 

‘Tf I knew what? Is mother worse? _Why 
don’t you answer? Iwill go in and see her!” 

“*Stop, Alfred,” said the old man, quietly and 
solemnly; ‘‘your mother is dead!” 





CHAPTER VII. 
THE IRON BOX. 


Tue shock of the news sobered Alfred instant- 
ly; the full disgrace*of his condition came upon 
him, and made him ashamed to look his sister in 
the face. 3 


‘*You—you have been very hard to me, grand- 
father,” he said, hesitatingly. 

‘*T have been to.you-as you deserved, Alfred. 
Has your conduct: to-night been such as should 
make me affectionate to you ?” 

“‘T have no excuse to make,” replied Alfred, 
thoroughly humbled; ‘‘ but you will do me the 
justice to believe that it would not have been so 
with me had I known.” 

‘The remorse of a too-late repentance, Al- 


’ fred, is a bitter experience.” 


A resentful answer rose to Alfred’s lips, but 
he checked it. 

‘¢ When—when did mother die, Sir?” he asked. 

The words were long in coming. It seemed to 
him a hard question to ask. 

“* An hour I saw a change come over 
her, and Mr. Gribble ran for the doctor.” Al- 
fred remembered seeing Gribble junior tear along, 
struggling with his coat, and it was another sting 
to him that a stranger should have performed his 
duty. ‘‘ When the doctor came she had passed 


away.” 

What did she say? Did she ask for me ” 

‘¢She did not speak ; she was unconscious. 

‘¢ And she died without a word to you or Lily, 
grandfather ? without a thought of me?” 

‘¢ Who can tell her thoughts? Her mind may 
have been awake. She away in her sleep 
—peacefully, thank God! Her life has not been 
a happy one; and it is God’s mercy that she was 
spared in her last moments the pain of seeing 
you as you are. It would have recalled her bit- 
terest memories.” 


“T am better now, grandfather. May I see 





her?” 
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‘Yes. Lily, my darling,” and the old man 
took her in his arms and kissed her, ‘‘ you must 
go to bed—you are tired.” 

But she clung to him, and entreated to be al- 
lowed to sit up with them. 

‘¢No, dear child,” he said, ‘‘we shall want 
you to be strong to-morrow. What is that you 
say? Youare frightened! Nay, nay, dear child! 
Sleep will compose you; you are nervous, dar- 
ling, that is all, Alfred and I have much to 
talk of, and we must be alone. Come, Alfred. 
Good-night, dear child.” i 

When they left the room Lily looked round 
and shuddered. ‘The silence was full of terrors 
for her, and it was with difficulty she restrained 
herself from calling out. ‘The events of the night 
had unnerved her. She went into the passage, 
and, listening, heard the buzz of voices in her 
grandfather’s room. She could not catch the 
words, but it was a comfort to her to hear the 
sound; it was companionship. She crouched 
upon the ground, and lay there, with her head 
against the wall. A thousand fancies crowded 
her brain: the music-hall, with its glare of lights, 
and its great concourse of people, laughing and 
drinking and applauding, presented itself to her 
in a variety of fantastic shapes, each image being 
perfect in itself and utterly engrossing, and yet 
fading entirely away in a moment, and giving 
place to a successor as vivid and as engrossing 
as any that had gone before. Other images pre- 
sented themselves: Mr. Sheldrake, with his stud- 
ied, polished manner and his smooth voice; Al- 
fred and she in the dark passage; her grand- 
father, with a stern bearing quite unusual to 
him; the doctor, with his grave face and meas- 
ured tones; and her mother lying dead, with 
gray, stony face. Every thing but the image of 
her mother was quick with life; through all the 
bustle and vivid movements of the other figures 
in her fevered fancies the image of her mother 
presented and intruded itself in many strange 
ways, but always cold and gray and still. Pres- 
ently the entire interest of her dreams centred 
itself in this image. Between her and her moth- 
er no great love had ever existed; the dead 
woman’s nature had been repressive; an over- 
whelming grief had clouded her life, and she had 
yielded to it and sunk under it. She had hugged 
this grief close, as it were, and so wrapped her- 
self in it that her natural love had become 
frozen. So that the feeling which Lily expe- 
rienced now in her dreams, for her dead mother, 
had nothing in it of that agonizing grief which 
springs from intense love. And yet she shud- 
dered at the part she was playing toward that 
gray,cold form. It was lying before her, and she, 
dressed in bright colors, was dancing and singing 
round it. ‘The contrast between her own gayety 
and the dreadful stillness of the form she was 
dancing and singing to impressed her with hor- 
ror, and she strove to be quiet, but could not. 
Her struggles made her hysterical in her sleep— 
for Lily was sleeping now—when suddenly peace 
stole upon her, and she was calm. But it was not 
a comforting, refreshing peace; it was oppressive 
and painfully intense. A man stood before her, 
with his eyes fixed steadily upon hers. ‘This man 
was one who, a few weeks before, had performed 
for a benefit at the music-hall. He was an electro- 
biologist, and Lily had been terrified by his per- 
formances. He had stolen away the wills of some 
of the persons upon whom he had operated, and 
had made them do this and that at his pleasure : 
to pull down the moon; to drink water and be- 
lieve it wine, then soap-suds; to shiver with cold ; 
to be oppressed by heat; to dance; to stand still; 
to be transfixed like stone; to form friendships, 
hatreds; and a hundred other things as strange 
and inexplicable. She watched him do all these 
things. When the performance was over, the 
man, coming off the stage, had noticed the in- 
terest with which she had followed his experi- 
ments, and had said to her, ‘‘ You are a good 
subject; I could do with you as I please.” She 
was terrified at his words, and tried to move away 
from him, but could not, and could not take her 
eyes from his face. Perceiving this, he said to 
her, ‘‘Stretch out your arm,” and she obeyed 
him; ‘Take my hand,” and she took it, sur- 
rendering her-will entirely to him. At this point 
they were interrupted, and she’ escaped him, 
thankfully; but. for hours afterward she was 
dazed, and thought much of the incident, dread- 
ing to meet the man again. Now he stood before 
her in her dreams, and commanded her to rise ; 
she had no power to resist him, and she rose at 
his bidding. Here a diversion occurred by the 
word ‘‘ Father!” falling upon her ears. It was 
not fancy, being uttered rather loudly by one of 
the speakers in the room, and it raised the image 
of her father. ‘fhe last time she saw him she 
was quite a little child, and then he was drunk, 
and was leaving her mother with words of anger 
on his lips. As he turned his face, in her sleep- 
ing fancies, toward the form of her mother lying 
dead before her, it suddenly changed to the face 
of Alfred, and she was pained and grieved at the 
likeness between father and son. Thus far the 
running c tary of her d 

Meantime a strange scene was being enacted 
between her brother and her grandfather. When 
they entered the room the old man locked the 
door, so that they should not be disturbed. Al- 
fred went behind the screen, and uncovered the 
face of his mother. It was hard and cold in 
death, as it had been hard and cold in life. ‘The 
light of love had not illumined her latter days. 
Strength had not been given to her to fight with 
grief. But if her life had been painful, her death 
was outwardly peaceful; and Alfred was awed 
‘tito resolution as he looked at the dumb 

cla . *T won't i he 

thought ; ‘‘1'll try and be better. Christo- 

rape wins the Northumberland Plate, I shall 

able to be better.” And then a stfange half- 

prayer rose to his lips that Christopher Sly might 
win the race. 

To his side came old Wheels. 








*¢ She looks like an old woman,” he said; ‘‘ al- 
most too old to be my daughter.” 

Alfred turned his eyes to the old man’s face. 
Youth had not departed from it; it was youn- 
ger than the face of his dead daughter. 

‘* How old was mother, grandfather?” 

‘* Forty-two, Alfred.” 

‘*She had no other children but Lily and 
me, Sir?” 

‘*No; you were her first-born. Think of the 
joy that filled her, Alfred, when she first pressed 
you in her arms, and look at her now! Time is 
but a breath—but a breath—but a breath!” 

Old Wheels mused of the time gone by, and 
wondered, as we all must wonder when we think 
of then and new, and of the changes that have 
occurred in our lives. The gay spirit chilled ; 
the cheerful heart dulled by long suffering; the 
hope that made life bright dead and cold long, 
long ago—killed in the battle we have fought! 
But if love be left— 

Ay, if love be left, all the bruises we have re- 
ceived in the fight, all the hurts and wounds, 
shall not make life despairing ;.the flowers we 
have gathered and held to our hearts shall never 
wither if love be left. 

‘She looks very peaceful, grandfather,” said 
Alfred, almost in a whisper. 

‘*She is at peace; she is with God and na- 
ture.” 

Better influences were stirred into action by 
the old man’s words, and Alfred sank upon his 
knees by the bedside, and perhaps loved her bet- 
ter at that moment than ever he had done before. 

** T have heard,” continued the old man, ‘‘ that 
many faces in death assume the beauty they pos- 
sessed in youth. I would’give much that it had 
been so with your mother, and that you might 
have seen her face as it was when she was young.” 

‘* Was she beautiful, grandfather ?” 

‘“ Ay, very beautiful.” 

The old man’s thoughts traveled back to the 
time when he first looked upon the baby face of 
the cold, hard, gray form before him. He re- 
called the thrills of pleasure that hurried through 
him as he held the pretty child in his arms, and 
looked at his wife smiling happily in bed. His 
wife had died soon after the birth of this their 
only child, who had been a comfort to him 
until trouble came. It was all over now, and 
a new life had commenced for her. ‘‘I have 
thought sometimes,” he said, aloud, pursuing the 
commentary of his thoughts, ‘‘ of the strangeness 
of spirits meeting under certain condition of 
things.” 

Alfred looked up in wonder, and the old man 
answered the look. 

‘* Ay, of spirits meeting. If you believe in 
immortality, you must believe in the meeting 
of spirits. What shape or form do they bear ? 
Here, before us, is my daughter and your moth- 
er, an old woman in looks, aged by a grief that 
was hard enough to bear without being made 
harder by constant brooding. When my wife 
died your mother was a babe, and my wife was 
almost a girl. So they parted. How do they 
meet row? ‘This child of mine looks old enough 
to be the mother of my wife. How do they 
meet ?—as mother and babe again? It is a 
strange thought, not to be answered. Yet by- 
and-by it shall be made plain to us.” 

Alfred listened and wondered. Although he 
had not been unaccustomed to hear his grand- 
father speak of such matters, he had never before 
been impressed by them. Now, however, in the 
presence of death, they bore to his sense a sig- 
nificant interpretation, and he did not resent 
that they seemed to be partly introduced for a 
purpose yet to be revealed. As he bowed his 
head to the bed other thoughts than selfish ones 
came to him—thoughts which brought with them 
a consciousness of something higher than the as- 
pirations by which he had hitherto been guided. 
If such influences as those which softened him 
and made him better for the time were less fleet- 
ing and more endurable, we should be the gain- 
ers. But in most cases they are as intangible in 
their effect as a breeze that touches us lightly. 
Winds come, and rain, and heavy clouds; and 
the unhealthful passion and desire that are stirred 
by the storm sweep the chastening thoughts into 
a lost oblivion. 

The old man looked hopefully upon the form 
of his grandson in its attitude of contrition and 
softened feeling, and he waited long before he 
desired Alfred to rise. With a distinct purpose, 
which he was anxious not to disguise, he at the 
same time moved the screen, so that, as he and 
Alfred sat at the table, the bed upon which the 
dead daughter and mother lay was not hidden 
from sight. 

“* Alfred,” the old man said, after a slight 

use, ‘‘ have you any thing to tell me?” 

‘* What should [ have to tell you, grandfather, ” 
replied Alfred, ‘‘except—except to repeat that 
Iam ashamed of myself for coming home dr— 
not quite sober, and that 1 beg your pardon?” 

The old man did not look up; he toyed with 
Lily’s work-box, which was on the table, and 
said, gently, pointing to the bed: 

‘* Ask pardon there. But you have done that, 
T think.” 

‘Yes, grandfather, indeed.” 

‘‘That is something. At such a time as this 
we should be considerate of one another. These 
occasions happily come but seldom in life, and 
sometimes they open the road to amendment. 
Tell me, Alfred, have I been kind to you?” 

“* Yes, grandfather.” 

** And you look upon me as a friend ?” 

‘* Yes.’ 

** Yet you have nothing to say to me—no con- 
fidence to repose in me ?” 

‘* Nothing particular that I can think of.” 

A shade of disappointment passed across the 
old man’s face like a cloud. But a rift of light 
chased it away as he said, 

** You love Lily ?” 

‘Indeed I do that, grandfather.” 





‘*She has but you and me, Alfred, as.protect- 
ors; and she needs protection. She is surround- 
ed by temptation. I am growing very old; my 


strength may fail me any day, and you may be- 


called upon suddenly to play the part of guard- 
ian to her. You are young for it.” 

’ “But I’m strong enough, don’t fear, grand- 
father! Lily will be all right; I'll see to that! 
I'll take her away from the music-hall soon. I 
don’t like her being there.” 

** You forget, Alfred, she earns our living.” 

‘‘Yes, I know; but it isn’t to be expected 
that she should always do that.” 

‘*T am glad to hear you say so. Yet you your- 
self are doing but little at present; you only 
earn—”’ 

‘* Fifteen shillings a week. Iknow! Tickle 
and Flint are the stingiest old brutes in London. 
Of course I can’t do much out of fifteen shillings 
a week. I must have clothes and other things ; 
and I can’t help spending a shilling or two, and, 
somehow or other, it all goes. I must do as 
other young men do. I asked Tickle and Flint 
for a rise once; but the old screws shook their 
heads, referred to the agreement, and told me 
not to ask again.” 

“They were right. If you are industrious 
and painstaking, and take advantage of the op- 
portunities they offer to you, a prosperous future 
is before you.” 

‘*Oh, but it’s too slow!” exclaimed Alfred, 
with an impatient shake of the head. ‘I’m 
bound to them for three years more before I can 
make a start. It’s preposterous! Never mind, 
I'll show them! I know a way.” 

‘* What way?” asked the old man, suddenly 
looking at his grandson. 

‘* Never mind now,”’ replied Alfred, evasively. 
** You'll see by-and-by.” 

**There is but one way,” observed the old 
man, quietly—‘‘ the straight way. Alfred, go 
to the cupboard, and bring me a small iron box 
you will see there.” 

A sudden paleness came over Alfred's face. 

** A small iron box, grandfather?” he echoed, 
with a curious indecision, and with a nervous 
trembling of the lips. 

‘* Yes,” said the old man, sadly; ‘‘ you know 
the box. You have seen it many times.” 

Alfred hesitated for one moment only, and 
then, as if much depended upon prompt action, 
walked swiftly to the cupboard, and taking out 
a small iron box, laid it before his grandfather. 
‘The old man took a key from his pocket and put 
it into the lid, but did not turn the lock. 

““T dare say,” he said, slowly and distinctly, 
‘*vou have often wondered what was in this lit- 
tle box. Every house, every family, has its skel- 
eton. This box has contained ours.” 

‘* Why speak of it to-night, grandfather ?” 
asked Alfred, nervously. ‘Surely it is time to 
go to bed. Leave this matter till to-morrow.” 

‘* Nay, it must be spoken of now, in the pres- 
ence of your dead mother and my daughter. I 
asked you a few minutes since if you had any 
thing to tellme, You answered not in the man- 
ner I hoped and expected. I ask you again 
now. Have you any thing to say to me? Is 
there any thing on your mind that it would 
relieve you to speak of? ‘Think a little. Er- 
rors may be repaired, but a time comes when it 
is too late for reparation. Look at your mother, 
and say if it is not too late to make reparation 
for unatoned suffering. If I wrong you in speak- 
ing thus to you, I ask your pardon, my boy; but 
I am speaking with a strong fear upon me—a fear 
that a life may be wrecked by wrong-doing, as was 
one very near to you.” 

Alfred, who had listened with eyes averted 
from the table, caught eagerly at the last sen- 
tence. 

‘*You do me wrong, grandfather!” he said, in 
tones which he vainly strove to make firm—‘‘a 
cruel wrong—in speaking in this way tome! I 
don’t understand you, It is not the first time 
to-night that you have thrown out these insinua- 
tions. What did you mean by saying to me that 
the remorse of a too-late repentance is a bitter 
experience? And then, again, saying, God keep 
me free from crime ?” 

‘*T repeat it, Alfred. Once more I pray to 
God to keep you free fromcrime! Once more I 
say that the remorse of a too-late repentance is 
the bitterest of experiences.” 

‘ST deny your right to say these things to me!” 
cried Alfred, violently. ‘‘1 deny itentirely. Il 
not stand it, grandfather. I shall go.” 

“*Stay !” exclaimed the old man, in a tone of 
command. ‘‘I made a promise to your mother 
to speak to you this night of your father.” 

‘*My father!” Alfred caught at the table, 
and his heart beat wildly at the thought of 
what was to come. 

‘*T have never spoken of him to you before, 
but the wishes of the dead must be respected. 
Sit down, and listen. In this box I have been 
accustomed for years to put by small savings for 
a special purpose, of which you shall pres. ntly 
hear. Lily’s earnings lately and my own trifi_ng 
pittance were more than sufficient for our wants, 
and money was saved, little by little, until a fort- 
night ago I had very nearly one hundred pounds 
in this box. When you learn to what purpose 
this money was to be applied you will better un- 
derstand my motive for speaking of it in this 
manner. One hundred pounds was the exact 
sum required, and I hoped in a month to have 
counted it out, and to have completed a tardy 
atonement for a life’s disgrace.” Alfred turned to 
his grandfather in amazement, but did not speak. 
‘Shilling by shilling,” continued the old man, 
steadily, ‘‘the little heap grew and grew. No 
miser ever valued gold and silver more than I did 
the money in this box. I hoarded it, counted it, 
reckoned upon my fingers how many days would 

before the sum was reached. No one 
knew of it, as I thought, but your mother and 
I. Certainly no one but we two knew the pur- 
pose to which it was to be applied. Two weeks 





this night, leaving the box in the cupboard, I 
went to bring Lily home from the hall. I was 
away for more than an hour. When I returned 
I found your mother strangely agitated, but could 
not ascertain the cause. I questioned her, but 
learned nothing. The following day I opened 
this box. Itwasempty. The money was gone!” 

He turned the key and opened the box. It 
contained nothing but two pieces of faded yellow 

aper. 
“*See,” said the old man, directing Alfred's 
attention to the box; ‘‘ there is nothing in it 
but these sheets of paper. Every shilling was 
stolen.” 

“*T see, grandfather,”’ said Alfred, with a fur- 
tive look into the box. ‘* Do you know who took 
the money ?” 

** No, I do not know.” 

** Did mother know ?” 

**T am not sure.” 

** How not sure, grandfather?” asked Alfred, 
with an effort to appear at his ease. ‘Did 
mother speak of it ?” 

**No; and I spared her the grief that telling 
her of the loss would have caused her.” 

‘Then how can you say you are not sure 
whether mother knew? If she had known she 
would have spoken. You know,” added Alfred, 
his manner, which had hitherto been moody and 
embarrassed, brightening a little, ‘‘that I am 
going to be a lawyer, and lawyers are fond of 
asking questions.” 

The change in Alfred’s manner produced a 
singular effect upon the old man; it rendered 
him more sad and troubled. Hitherto he had 
exhibited a strange eagerness when Alfred show- 
ed most embarrassment, and as this disappeared, 
and Alfred became more at his ease, an expres- 
sion of absolute grief stole into the old man’s face. 

‘*T will tell you why I am not sure,” he said, 
sadly. ‘*‘ But first let us try to account for the 
robbery.” 

‘*The lock has not been tampered with,” ob- 
served Alfred, examining the box. ‘‘ How 
could it have been opened? You keep the key 
in your pocket always, of course ?” 

**T have been foolish enough on occasions to 
leave it on the mantel-shelf; but on those occa- 
sions I think I may say with certainty that the 
cupboard in which the box was placed was al- 
ways locked. Iwas never without one key or 
the other. Say that once when this occurred, 
the thief, knowing that the box contained money, 
watched me out of the house. That then he en- 
tered the room, and going to the cupboard, found 
it locked. That, being baffled by this circum- 
stance, he saw among other things upon the 
mantel-shelf a key which he guessed was the key 
of the iron box. That he took an impression 
of this key—” ° 

‘* In what ?” interrupted Alfred, almost gayly. 
‘In wax or putty? Ifhehad either by him, he 
must be a professional burglar. ‘There are plen- 
ty of lodgers in the house, but I hardly suspected 
there was a person of that description here.” 

**T don’t think there is a person of that de- 
scription in the house. Remember, Alfred, that 
what I am narrating is merely guess-work.” 

‘* Capital guess-work, I should ‘say, grandfa- 
ther. You ought to have been a lawyer. But 
goon.” 

‘That he took an impression of this key,” 
continued the old man, ‘‘ in wax or putty, as you 
suggest. He may have come in prepared, or 
taking an impression in either may have been an 
after-thought. That from this impression he had 
a false key made. That on this night two 
weeks, when I had gone to the music-hall for 
Lily, the thief entered the room, found the cup- 
board open—it was open, I remember—and com- 
pleted the robbery.” 

** A good case, grandfather, but quite circum- 
stantial, you know.” 

** Yes, I know. In my thoughts I go far- 
ther even than this. I think that when the thief 
was opening the box your mother may have been 
awake, or, perhaps, in that half-wakeful condi- 
tion during. which fancy and reality are so 
strangely commingled as not to be distinguish- 
able one from the other. I think that, being in 
this condition, she saw the robbery committed, 
and that, perhaps, she knew the thief—” 

‘*¢ Grandfather!” The exclamation was forced 
from Alfred’s trembling lips; he could not have 
repressed it for his life. 

*¢ What is the matter, Alfred ?” 

‘* Nothing,” stammered the young man ; ‘‘it 
is late, and I was not well when I came home. 
Go on.” 

‘*__That knowing the thief, and not knowing 
whether what she saw was reality or a trick of 
the imagination, she dreaded, for a reason you 
shall presently be made acquainted with, to as- 
sure herself. . I saw the dread in her watchful 
face and manner whenever I went to the cup- 
board; I saw the subject upon her lips, and the 
fear to speak. I saw gratefulness struggling 
with doubt as day after day went by and I did 
not refer to the loss. She yearned to know, and 
dreaded to ask. For had she asked and learned 
the truth, the bitterness of the past would have 
been sweet compared to the bitterness of the 
present. And so she passed away and was not 
sure.” 

‘*T don’t understand all this,” said Alfred, 
sullenly; ‘‘you are speaking in enigmas, and 
I’m not good at solving them. I have no doubt 
that one of the lodgers took the money.” 

‘It would not be very difficult to ascertain, 
Alfred. There were notes in the box of which 
I have the numbers, and a shrewd detective 
would most likely soon discover where the false 
key was made. But I have reselved to let the 
matter rest; perhaps I, like your mother, dread 
to know the truth.” 

‘**Suppose you leave it to me, grandfather,” 
suggested Alfred, with nervous eagerness. ‘‘ It 
will be ‘ practice’ for me, you know.” 

“Yes, Alfred, I will leave it to you; I prom- 
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ise not to stir in the matter myself. You may 
aimee 9 ee, Unrrer Seri ace mm 
it may be applied to its original purpose.” 
:Alloed: dave @ clgh of relief, and his manner 
brightened again as he inquired what was the 
purpose to which his grandfather referred. 
‘Do you remember your father?” was the 
question asked in return by the old man, after a 


pause. 
“ Bat See, ntee. I was very young 
when we lost him.” 
‘* When we lost him!” mused the old man. 
‘* What memories come to life by the thought of 
that time! To what end your mother made me 
promise to tell you the story of her life, and: to 
speak gg Oo our father, it is not for me to 
say, but I believe she intended it to act as a 
warning to you.” 
‘*There again!” exclaimed Alfred, fretfally. 
** Why as a warning?” 
“That is for you to answer. ‘Perhaps: she 
saw in you the faults that brought shame to your 
father, misery to her. Listen, and listen calmly. 
As you'sit before me now, so sat your father 
when he asked me for my daughter’s hand. I 
did not: know the vices that were in him, or I 
would have seen her dead at my feet rather than 
have given her to him. She loved him with all 
her soul. We were living then near Gravesend. 
I had money and a house of my own. Remem- 
brance of the happy life she lived there before 
she was married caused her last week to express 
@ wish to be buried there, and I shall respect her 
wish. Your father, I thought, hada fair future 
before him. I gave him my daughter’s hand, 
and they came to London to live—not in such 
poor lodgings as these, but after a better fashion. 
I gave my daughter such a dower as I could 
afford, and they started in life with the fairest of 
rospects. It was not long before troubles came ; 
it was not long before your mother learned 
that she had married a drunkard—worse, that 
she had married a gambler. These things are 
hard for me, your mother’s father, to tell, and 


} for you may be ingulfed, 





hard for you, your father’s son, to hear. But . 


they are true; and if they serve to point a warn- ‘ 


ing finger to the quicksands of life where, if you 
do not avoid them, all that is honorable and good 


in vain. I spare you the pain of a long recital ; 
I simply tell‘ you that step by step your father 
sank, and dragged your mother with him. He 
would not work, and constant appeals were made 
to my purse to supply the means of living: I 
gave and gave; spoke to your father again and 
again; appealed to his self-respect, to his feel- 
ings of honor; and received in return—promises 
of amendment,’ promises forgotten as soon as 
each tempo! want was provided for. Shall I 
tell.you more? Shall I tell you that so low did 
drink and gambling bring him he raised his hand 
against his wife—” : 
“No, no, Sir!” cried Alfred, with a. beating 


eart, 

‘*Tt is true,” said the old man, sternly; ‘‘ it 
is true, and it must be told. He-raised his hand 
against the wife who had:loved him and been 
faithful to him. And yet there was a time when 
he would have been as shocked as you-are now, 
had such an accusation been made against him ; 
but he was weak and easily misled ; unstable as 
water, as Reuben was; selfish in his desires and 
pleasures; with no gratitude for love; with no 
thought that life has solemn duties, and that 
there is in it something purer, brighter, sweeter, 
than the false glitter that attracts weak minds: 
therefore he wrecked his life, and broke your 
mother’s heart—your mother, whose suffering you 
can imagine when [ tell you that she was once 
as trustful as Lily, as tender as Lily! You were 
born; Lily was born. .The downward course 
went on, and he and all of you sank into deep- 
er misery, deeper’ shame, until I thought that 
the worst had been reached. But I was mis- 
taken.” 

The old man paused, reluctant to proceed; but 
Alfred said, 

‘Go on, Sir; I must hear all now.” 

“Tt is right that you should. You will under- 
stand how, under these miserable influences, 


your mother’s nature changed—how gradually, | 


from a light-hearted, trustful girl, she became a 
hopeless, despairing: woman. I gave up my 
house, and came to live with her as a -protec- 
tion. Your father was away sometimes for 
days together, and your mother had no de- 
pendence but me. One night late, long after 
we had retired, your father came home without 
warning. He came into my room stealthily, and 
roused me. He had been in hiding for weeks ; 
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they will not be told . 


“LILY HAD HEARD HIM COME IN, AND 


the police were after him, and were hunting him 

down; a. warrant was out for him. . He told 

me the shameful tale. I-knew that he was a 

drunkard and aigambler, but I did not know be- 

: : fore that night that he 
was a thief.” 

Alfred, with a half 
cry, sank on his knees 
in uncontrollable agita- 
tion, and hid his face in 
his hands. 

‘Circumstances had 
unfortunately placed it 
in his power to embezzle 
a large sum of money; 
he obtained possession 
of it, and. drank and 
gambled it away. What 
was to be done? The 
name that I bore had 
never had a stain upon 
it. I.and mine had 
lived honorable lives. I 

. loved yourmother, loved 
you and Lily. I had 
no others belonging to 
me—you were my all. 
If I made no attempt to 
save him, we should in 
the eyes of the world 
be sharers of his crime 
and his disgrace. His 
shame would have clung 
to you all your lives, 
He. gave me the name 
of the man whom he had 
robbed. By daylight I 
was in the wronged 
man’s. house, by his bed- 
side. This man loved 
money better than jus- 
tice. I represented to 
him that he could not 
have both. He chose 
the first. I made terms 

’ with him, and sacrificed 
all but a bare pittance. 
Between us we com- 
pounded a felony. But 
I had not sufficient to 
pay the whole of his 
claim; I promised, how- 
ever, to pay the rest as 
T could, and he took my 
word. Alfred, little by 
little, I have been ‘ail 
my life since that time 
wiping off the debt of 
disgrace. One hundred 
pounds only remained 
to be paid, and very 





nearly that sum has been 


NOW GLIDED DOWN TO MEET HIM,” 


stolen from this iron box. Whoever stole that 
money stole the honor of our family.” 

A long pause ensued. A new day was dawn- 
ing, and the faint light rested upon the solemn 
face of the dead woman to whom peace had come 
at last. Alfred turned his eyes toward it and 
shuddered. Then he turned to the old man and 
said, in a low voice, 

‘“* And my father, Sir ?” 

**In this iron box are two papers,” said the 
old man; ‘‘one from him, promising never to 
trouble his wife and children more, and one from 
the man he wronged, giving quittance. of what 
is set down as a debt, Your father kept his 
word. I have never seen him since that time.” 

Alfred kissed his mother’s face, and covered it. 
Then he held out his hand to his grandfather, 
who took it in silence, and looked at him wist- 
fully. But Alfred only said, humbly, 

‘“*T am tired, Sir. You have been very good 
to us, and I will try to deserve it.” 

They went to the door, and the old man opened 
it and saw Lily lying on the ground, 

**Lily!” he cried, in alarm. . 

The girl, slowly rose and stood before him. 
Her eyes were closed ; she was asleep. 

‘* Lily, my darling!” he said, tenderly placing 
his arm round her, ‘‘ why have you been sleep- 
ing here ?” 

The girl did not answer, but nestled in his arms 
as if she found comfort there. He led her into the 
room, and she accompanied him unresistingly. 
,, ‘She has been overwrought, poor child,” said 
the oldman, in a troubled voice. 

They stood in silence for a few moments, al- 
most fearing to speak; she, still sleeping, with 
her sweet face turned toward the morning light, 
which, gradually growing brighter, illumined the 
strange group. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 








EVENING TOILETTE. 


HIS elegant evening dress has a petticoat 
of white silk, edged with a wide pinked 
ruche of the same. Over this is worn a trained 
skirt of pale green crape, with front shortened 
so as to show the white silk petticoat, and edged 
with a puffing of black velvet, which extends up 
the front to form a tablier. The back of the 
skirt is edged with a white gathered flounce of 
green crape, surmounted by a wreath of wild 
roses with green leaves. Similar wreaths ex- 
tend round the tablier and the bouffant back of 
the skirt. The low black velvet basque is edged 
on the neck and sleeves with a narrow frill of 
white lace, and trimmed with a profusion of 
wild roses. . Hair in puffs and long curls, with 
an aigrette of pale green and pink and white 0s- 
trich feathers. Black velvet necklace with gold 
medallion. White satin slippers. 
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1 sl. on the first st. of this round, and turn the work. Now crochet 
21 ch. ; pass over the last 6 ch. (these count as first treble crochet), 
and work, * going back on the remaining 15 ch., 9 te. (treble cro- 1 
chet), 6 stc. (short treble crochet), and 6 dc. (double crochet); in 1 
doing this work 2 st. on the first and on every second following 
ch., excepting the last 4 ch., on which work 1 de. each. After the 
last de. work 1 sl. on the fourth following sc. of the second round, 
and turn the work. Crochet 1 sl. on the back vein of each of the 
21 dc., and on the last of the 6 ch., which count as 1 tc., turn the q 
work, and going back on the sl., crochet one row of picots, each of 
5 ch. and 1 sl. on the first of these. After each picot work 1 sl. on 
the second following 
sl. of the preceding 
row; in doing this al- 
ways insert the needle 
in the front vein of 
the sl. After the last 
picot work 1 sl. on the 
same sc. of the second 
round on which 1 sl. 
was worked after the 
de. This completes 
one leaf of the rosette. ' 
Now work | ch., turn ; 
the work, and crochet 
back of the picot row, ; 
and always on the free 4 
upper vein of the next f 
15 de., 1 sl. each, then 
6 ch., which count as 
first tc. of the next 
leaf. Repeat eleven 
times from *. In 
working the sl. of the 
last leaf fasten to the 
first leaf of the rosette, 
and then crochet the 
sides of the two leaves 
that meet together 
from the under side 
by means of sl. Such 


Tatted Rosette for Lingerie, etc, 
See illustration on page 236. i 

Ty1s rosette is worked with tatting cotton, No. 120. Begin at 
one hollow of the rosette, and work always with one thread as fol- 
lows: One ring of 4 ds. (double stitch; that is, one stitch left, one 
stitch right) separated by 3 short p. (picot), 1 p. (those picots whose 
length is not expressly described" are one-eighth of an inch long), 
4ds., 1 p., 1 ds.; turn this ring downward, and close to it work a 
second ring of 4 ds., 1 p., 4 ds., 1 p., 1 ds., fasten to the last p.. of 
the preceding ring, turn this ring downward, and close to it work 
one ring of 4 ds., 1 p., 
4 ds. separated by 3 very 
short p., 1 p., 1 ds., fast- 
en to the last p. of the 
preceding ring and turn 
the work. During the 
whole work, after finish- 
ing each ring, always 
fasten to the. last p. of 
the preceding ring, then 
turn the work, so that 
the ring last. worked is . 
turned downward; this, 
will not be referred to 
again in the course of 
the work. Now follows 
* one ring like the sec- 
ond, then one ring of 4 
ds. separated by 3 short 
p., 1 p. five-eighths of an 
inch long, 4 ds., 1 p., 
1 ds. ; one-ring like the 
second; one ring of 4 
ds., 1 p. five-eighths of 
an inch long, 4 ds. sepa- 
rated by 3 short p., 1 p., 
1 ds. ; one ring like the 
second; one ring of 4 
ds, separated by:3 short 
p., 1 p., 4 ds,, 1 p., 1 ds. 
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EMBROIDERED Buack BARATHEA TALMA, 


For pattern, design, and description see Supplement, 
Patlerns ONo. XVIIL., Figs. 47-49. : 












Fig. 2.—Briack 
VELVET Basque. 
Front. 

For pattern and 
description see Sup- 
plement, No. V., Figs. 15-23. 





Fig. 1.—Biack 
VELVET Basque. 
Back. 


For pattern and 
description see Supplement, No. V., Figs..15-23. 


Crochet Rosette for Tidies, etc. 
See illustration on page 236. 
TuHEsE rosettes may be set together for tidies, 
etc. The original is worked with twisted crochet 
cotton, No. 80. Begin the rosette in the middle 


For the next ring work 4 ds., then fasten the middle p. of the | with a foundation of 20 ch. (chain stitch), close these in a ring | rosettes may also be set together with embroidered squares for 
finished four rings turned upward together, in doing which the | with 1 sl. on. peer - yr = ring gk 86 vc. — i covers. 

thread should not be drawn too tight, and finish the ring with | chet), then 1 sl. on the first of these sc. urn the work, and on a 

4ds., 1 p.,1ds. Now follows pte he of 4 ds., 1 p., 4 as. sep- | the ‘4 of the preceding round, always inserting the needle in the | Borders for Table-Covers, Curtains, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 


arated by 3 short p., 1 p., 1 ds.; one ring of 4 ds. separated by | back veitis of the stitches, work the second round all in sc. also, 
8 short p., 1 p., 4 ds., 1 p., 1 ds.; one ring like the preceding; | and widening 1 st. (stitch) in every third following st. ; finally, 


one ring of 4 ds., 
fasten to the p. be- 
fore the last on the 
ring before the last, 
which is now turn- 
ed upward, 4 ds. 


separated by 3 short - 


p., 1 p., 1 ds.; one 
ring of 4 ds.,1 p., 


4 ds., 1 p., 1 ds.;- 


one ring of 4 ds, 
separated by 3 short 
p.,1 p., 4 ds., 1-p., 
lds. ; one ring like 
the one before: the 
last; one ring of 4 
ds., fasten to the p. 
before the last on 
the ring before the 
last, which is now 
turned upward, 4 
ds. separated by 3 
short p.,1p., 1 ds. ; 
one ring like the 
one before the last ; 
one ring of 4 ds. 
separated by 3 short 
pis Pis.2 Oe, 1 pe, 
lds. For the next 
ring work 4 ds., 
fasten the last four 
rings, which are 
now turned upward, 
together as before, 
and. finish the ring 
with 4 ds. separated 
by 3 short p.,1 p., 1 
ds. Then work one 
ring of 4 ds., fasten 
to the p. before the 
last on the ring be- 
fore the last, which 
is turned upward, 
4 ds. separated by 
3 short p., 1 p., 1 
ds.; one ring of 4 
ds. separated by 3 
short p., 1p., 4 ds., 
1 p., 1 ds.; one 
ring of 4 ds., 1 p., 
4 ds., 1 p., 1 ds. 


See illustrations on page 236. 
Fig. 1.—BorpEer In JACONET APPLICATION ON Lace. To 
make this border 
first transfer the 
design to jaconet, 
then baste the lat- 
ter on lace, and 
both together on en- 
ameled cloth, and 
work the outlines 
in chain stitch with 
medium-sized white 
embroidery cotton. 
Work the small 
five-leaved figures 
in diagonal satin 
stitch, and the veins 
and leaves in 
straight satin stitch. 
Button-hole stitch 
the outer edge with 
finer embroidery 
cotton. Cut away 
the jaconet between 
the design figures 
and the double ma- 
terial on the outer 
edge, observing the 
illustration. 

Fig. 2.—BorpER 
IN JACONET APPLI- 
CATION ON NET- 
Ting. This border 
is worked on a foun- 
dation of diagonal 
netting and jaco- 
net in half-polka, 
satin, and button- 
hole stitch with 
white embroidery 
cotton. The open- 
work parts of the 
design figures are 
worked in lace 
stitch with fine 
thread. Cut away 
the jaconet between 
the design figures 
and the double ma- 
terial on the outer 
edge of the border. 
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For the next’ ring KEEPING ; 
— 4 , fasten FLOWERS f 
the ring before the e 
last, which is turned FRESH. i 
pe sito mer the two o cannes ; 
Opposite rings to- 6 celebrate \ 
gether in the usual perfumer, has lately ' 


manner, and finish 
the ring with 4 ds. 
separated by 3 short 
p.,lp.,lds. Re- 
peat from +. In 
working the last 
figure fasten on the 
rings which lie op- 
posite the two free 
rings at the begin- 
ning of the work, as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. The long p. 
in the middle of the 
rosette are darned 
in point -de reprise 
as shown by the il- 
lustration, in doing 
which each picot is 
twisted. These ro- 





suggested a meth- 
od of preserving 
flowers, which has 
been found to give 
excellent results, 
and consists simply 
in immersing them 
for a moment in 
melted _paraffine, 
drawing them out 
quickly, and shak- 
ing them gently, so 
as to remove the 
excess. For this 
treatment it is nec- 
essary that the flow- 
ers be fresh pluck- 
ed, and entirely free 
from drops of rain 


Fig. 1.—Conrrrmation Fig. 2.—Vioret Gros Fig. 3.—First Com- Fig. 4.—First Com- Fig. 5.—Biack Pour Fig. 6.—ConFmRMaTIoN 
Dre 


or dew. The par- i 

settes may be work- SS. Grain Drzss. MUNION Dress. MUNION DRESS. DE Sore Dress. Dress. ben waantn tant i 

ed with coarser cot- For pattern and cone see For description see For pattern and Sahin see For description see For description see For pattern and description see ed only enough to ig 

ton, and set togeth Supplement, No. L, Figs, 1-6. Supplement. Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 7 and 8, Supplement. Supplement. Suppl., No. IIL, Figs. 9-12. y : 
i ie 


er for tidies, ete. 


be liquid, as a great- 


Figs. 1-6.—CONFIRMATION AND FIRST COMMUNION DRESSES. er degree of tem- 
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would injure the flowers, The flowers 
are ihe ada pd by one, and shaken 
about somewhat, so as to prevent the adhesion of 
bubbles of air to the surface. Such portions of 
the flowers as can not be easily preserved are to 
be trimmed away before immersion with scissors. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Preriexep.—The plain-basque suit is pretty for 

alpaca. Kiitpleating is appropriate. Fasten it down 

on the wrong side, or else stitch to the skirt a finger- 

length above the edge. You need not line the kilting. 
flounces are much worn. 

N, F. B.—The “ wiriness” of your fabric is not ob- 
jectionable. Make by Plain-basque Suit illustrated 
in Bazar No. 8, Vol. V. 

Macx.—We have no cut paper pattern of gentlemen’s 
shirts, but can send back numbers of Bazar with shirt 
pattern in Supplement. 

E, A. B.—Wear box-pleated blouses, with drawing 
strings around the waist; also the Loose Sacque Wrap- 
per illustrated in Bazar No. 4, Vol. V. 

Ocanrta.—A simple basque of French muslin with- 
out lining, and a bouffant over-skirt, with flounces on 
your lower skirt, will be the best model for you. You 
can use our Plain-basque Suit pattern shown in Bazar 
No.8, Vol. V. A Dolly Varden like that illustrated in 
Bazar No. 11, Vol. V., would suit you for a house 
dress, but as you are large, it would be too conspicuous 
for the street. There is no objection to the velvet 
bands on your skirt. Velvet bows of the same color 
would be stylish on your muslin over-skirt. 

Nova.—Trim your plain trained black silk in tunic 
or court train fashion, like the spring silks described in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No, 7, Vol. V. Add also 
& belt of four folds with a Watteau postilion, and put 
ruffies below the elbow of the coat sleeves. 

Sunny Srpz.—For your cottage parlor get curtains 
of dotted Swiss muslin, trimmed all round with a pleat- 
ed or fluted ruffle four inches wide.—See answer to 
“Canadienne” in Bazar No. 10, Vol. V. 

M. M.—Make dress like sample by Plain-basque Suit 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. V. Wear faille 
bonnet of same shade. For traveling suit get brown 
pongee; make by suit pattern with sleeveless sacque 
illustrated in Bazar No. 13, Vol. V. Wear brown 
straw round hat, gray grenadine veil, and undressed 
kid gloves, Wear a black cashmere talma or a lace 
sacque with black and ashes-of-roses dresses. Gloves 
of pale gray and buff kid. 

Miss 8. P. H.—Polonaise capes do not show the 
waist. That given with the sleeveless sacque in Bazar 
No, 18, Vol. V., is a good model. They should be lined 
with thin silk, paper-muslin, or else farmer’s satin. 

J. A. M.—Four yards of cashmere or seven or eight 
of goods of medium width will make a Marguerite po- 
lonaise. 

Mrs. L. B. T.—To make a French twist of your own 
hair you will have to put in a long topsy, or else a very 
slender roll of silk the color of your hair, stuffed with 
cotton, The twist, however, must not be bulky enough 
to protrude; the hair is now dressed to show the nat- 
ural contour of the head, rather than to enlarge it by 
a great chignon. 

Mrs. 8.—Get plain linen shirt-waists for your little 
boy. Have them plainly gathered, or else in pleats, 
with a belt. The kilt skirt has a belt with false belt 
beneath containing button-holes, by which it is fast- 
ened to buttons on the shirt belt. 

Prrire.—For a suit of two shades of cashmere make 
a polonaise by Marguerite pattern of the lightest shade, 
edging it with folds of the darker. The kilt-pleated 
skirt of the darkest shade is like that of the suit illus- 
trated in the last number. 

A Svunsorrser.—To make a black alpaca for an old 
lady in mourning use the Plain-basque suit pattern, 
omitting the over-skirt, and trimming with bias folds, 

Mrs, C. A, C.—With your boy’s plaid kilts let him 
wear white shirt-waists and black, dark brown, or blue 
jackets. You need not alter your serge suit. Only old 
ladies or those whe are very fleshy dispense with over- 
skirts, 

Mrs. J. M.—The full set, comprising six garments, of 
lady's lingerie is sent for twenty-five cents. 

Sumtex.—Bias bands of your plaid goods, piped each 
side with white or black braid, will trim your dress in- 
expensively. It will be suitable for light mourning. 

Mus. N. B,.P.—The pattern houses advertised in our 
columns will supply you. 

Country Giri.—White is the color of the other sym- 
bol.—Make your cambric polonaise by the Dolly Var- 
den pattern illustrated in Bazar No, 11, Vol. V. 

Mrs. H. C.—Sacques will continue to be .worn, 
though mantles are more stylish. 

Briia.—Gabrielles of white piqué, braided with in- 
sertion set in, are the summer dresses for a boy of six 
months. The walking coat pattern sent you is the 
model you want, unless for a very young infant, In 
that case you require two large capes, and do not need 
a pattern. Watteau mantles with braided embroidery 
and fringe are much worn. Single talmas, as well as 
the Sleeveless sacque and cape illustrated in Bazar 
No, 18, Vol. V., are stylish. 

C. any E.—Braid for making point lace costs about 
$1 50 for a piece of twelve yards, 

Nertiz.—Read reply above to “ Mack.” 

Srony.—We do not give addresses in this column. 

Movrninc.—Make a Victoria lawn suit by the direc- 
tions you quote. Trim with side pleating just as you 
suggest. The fronts are hemmed underneath the 
pleating, and fastened by small thread buttons. Your 
white suit will be prettier without ‘a black shawl, un- 
less you have one of lace, White organdy strips pass 
around the neck and tie in a bow in front. The Bazar 
has given many specimens of standing frills and jabots 
of lace, illusion, and footing. Tack the looping of 
your thin over-skirt instead of using tapes. Our 
gored wrapper pattern has the fullness of back 
breadths gathered to the waist. We will give you 
here all the information we can, but have not leisure 
for personal discussions about shopping and dress, 

Ex.a.—Trim your cashmere polonaise and skirt with 
kilt pleating. Make a coat sleeve with a deep kilt ruf- 
fle falling from the elbow. 

E. F. 8.—The suit you mention would be in good 
taste, 

VerMontana.—For your boy of three years make 
kilt-pleated skirts, with shirt-waists, and let him wear 
a jacket with these when the weather requires it. His 
closed drawers must be too short to be visible. The 
Marguerite, or else the new Dolly Varden polonaise, 
with kilt pleatings, is the model for your black alpaca. 

Tuyrza.—Make your white jaconet with a pleated 
blouse-waist, and two skirts trimmed with side pleat- 
ings.—Non sequitur means it does not follow—an un- 
warranted conclusion. : 

Hat.—The Bazar can furnish yon back numbers 
giving directions for point Russe embroidery. 


, 


Sreri, B.—Mourning for a father is usually worn 
a year and:a half or two years.—Bias gathered flounces 
take less silk than any other trimming. The Margue- 
rite polonaise will-be worn again. 

Emtty.—Bracelets are now worn above the elbows, 


very bad taste. : 

Atian M.—The Gabrielle is a better pattern for piqué 
than the yoke slip. A black Irish poplin is not too 
heavy for spring in this climate. Your wood brown 
sample is very pretty, and would look well with a Mar- 
guerite polonaise trimmed with bias silk and fringe.— 
Like you, the Bazar does not believe in boring holes 
through one’s flesh to hang jewelry in, and wonders 
that your husband should wish your ears 

A very o_p Frrenp.—Make a box-pleated blouse 
buttoned behind for a girl of twelve. Two skirts and 
a postilion belt complete the dress. We can send you 
a polonaise suit pattern for her. See list of Bazar pat- 
terns. The sleeveless sacque and cape illustrated in 
Bazar No, 13, Vol. V., is what she wants. 





DRS. STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK, 

unsurpassed tment of Lune, Few. and 

Canon 4 t eat es ‘Russian, ‘Blectro-Ther- 





Electro aon, 2 natural production. The best 
article for polishing Silver, Plated Ware, etc. Sold by 
Druggists, Jewelers, House-Furnishing, and Grocery 








Luxury, health, and economy insured by using Doo- 
ley's Yeast Powder. ant light Rolls, Biscuits, etc., 
preparedin 10minutes. Depot, 69 NewSt., N.Y.—[Com.] 





Groorrs, Spice Dealers, and Druggists all sell Bur- 
nett’s Standard Flavoring Extracts.—[(Com.] 














Mat Ang 
noo et pe Oe 
—— 


Coryine sag f the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the. greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
«| will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 
edy for removing Brown Discolorations of the Face. 
en only - Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by Druagiste. 


To Country Residents, 


Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 


Learning that there is a demand from many persons 
residing at a distance for some responsible party to 
make purchases, offers her services for the selection of 
any article that may be required for either personal wear 
or household use. Having had a large experience in 
such selections, and — @ person of correct taste and 
judgment, she feels confident she can give entire satis- 
faction. All orders intrusted to her will be promptly 
filled with the strictest fidelity, upon the following 
terms: Five per cent. will be added to cost of goods. 
No orders filled unless accompanied with Certified 
Check or Post-Office Order. Minute instructionsshould 
accompany each order. If for ‘ul measure- 
ment; if for bonnets or outside garments, it will be 
necessary to know the ane color of hair, eyes, 
whether child or adult, an meral appearance; also, 
explicit directions for shipping, with name of person, 
town, comer, and state tinctly written. I am per- 
mitted to refer to 

Rev. O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 

E. O. FLAGG, D.D. 

G. HAVEN PUTNAM, of G. P. Putnam & Sons. 

O. 8. TITUS, of Ferguson, Titus, & Co. 

Address Mrs. C. C. THOMSON 

341 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


JEEFERS, 73, 


LADIE j} BOOTS & 


SHOES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


DRESS MAKING. given to-an kings ot 


Dresses and Suits. A new and desirable improvement 
for the bust; can be fitted to any form. 
Mra, WHITTY, 155 East 26th St., near 8rd Ave., N.Y. 


— HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
| SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. ° 
28 inches long, weight 23¢ oz., only $6 00. 
80 inches long, weight 2% oz., only $7 50, 
82 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 
82 inches long, weight 4 oz., only $12 00. 


Coronet Braids, 2 oz., 22 inches, only $4 50. 


BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 
ral curly. 

















Size. My Price. Retails in N.Y. for 
ee. 2 es $10 00 
Ress Hack eeee BOO i ivicdscewecscr, see 
Extra Large....... eee 15 00 
LONG SINGLE CURLS. 

No. 1,—18-inch Hair, only..............- $150 
“2-9 “ “ Mm steen 59165 4o8b 200 
“« a—9 “ Me: saa hes obhswe Gn 800 
“4m * Pt; te supacceUhag saa 350 
“ 5-296 “ panne saeeeerer 450 


Every lady should embrace this Re men 8 and 
purchase hair goods from the only importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843. < 687 Broadway, near wos dl St. 
New York bity. 


Wilt send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 





express, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or -O. money order. me 
Correspondence answe! 


and several are worn at once, but the Bazar thinks it. 





SPRING OPENING, 


THURSDAY, MARCH 218T. 
PARIS BONNETS AND ROUND HATS. 


CHILDREN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
Also, the regular exposition of our 
SPRING STOCK, 
consisting of 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, RIBBONS, N&CK-TIES, 
LACE GOODS, &c. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


827 Broadway, near 12th St., N. Y. 


THOMSON’S 


WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 


. s 
Glove-Fitting Corset. 
; = If you want the most sat- 
value, you: have 


ever. worn, 
buy 
THOMSON’S 
GENUINE PATENT 


GLOVE - FITTING. 


No Corset has ever attained 








IT CAN NOT BE IMPROVED. 

Every Corset is — with the name Tuomson 

and the trade-mark, a Crown. Kept by all first-class 
dealers. " 

THOMSON's 5 

BEST. 24 

A SUPERLATIVE KID GLOVE. 

QUALITY SUPERIOR. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 


Sole Owners of Patents, 
391 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MOTHERS, 


NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, ¥ 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 





V by the most eminent — U 
ld by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
E15 South William Street, New York. IR 


INFAN TS. 


DOUBLE ote) NEEDLES!! 

Next to the Sewing Machine, 
the greatest boon to woman. NO THIMBLE required 
in their use. The most perfect Needle ever made. 
Sample box, postpaid, for 25 cents, U. 8. Currency; 
Five boxes assorted sizes, $100. Merchants supplied. 

A. ADAMS, Box 14134, Montreal, Canada. 


COLGATE & CO’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Sume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, 











PROTECTION 


CEDAR 


FROM MOTHS 
JASON CRANE TURERS 
m (5S & 157 . 


PROPACH BROS. 


DRESSMAKING. 
Have removed from 817 Broadway to 17 East Sixteenth 
St., between Fifth Avenue and Union Square. 


SOMETHING HEV. 


is a sample of the 
size and style of our Ornamental In- 
itial Stamps for mai with Indel- 
ible Ink (the ‘initial: of the surname 
only) on Table Linen, Pillow Cases, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. 

Any Letter, including Ink, Pad 
Glass, and directions for use, sent 
pompete for $1 00. le supplied. 

tencil Tools and all Materials. 

STAFFORD M’F’G CO., 
66 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Mrs. Miller’s Emporium of Fashions 
and Showrooms, 
Opposite A. T. Stewart’s, 777 Broadway, N. Y. 
MRS. MILLER begs to inform her customers, ladies 
and dressmakers, that she has the most reliable and 
choice selection of Fashionable Imported Trimmed 
and Plain Patterns in the country, exactly and accu- 
rately cut, warranted to fit perfect. Many years of 
experience enables me to defy pesametifa. 
“XB. Dresamaking inall itabranc es, at short notice. 


ROSBY 

















25 cents o 
TRUFFAUT’S. PEONY ASTER, 
80 ¢ rg bax vOntak free.) 
The three for 50 cen e 
‘ J. T. SMITH & SONS, Brentwood, N. H. 
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A BaGLp, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. \. 
SPRING SILKS. 


Novelties in 
SHADED TINTS AND CHINTZ CHINE SILKS, 





Black and } 

GRISAILLE AND STEEL-GRAY SILKS, 
“RICH BROCADE DOLLY VARDENS.” 
SUMMER SILKS, 

a large variety, in ali the various styles, 

The finest stock of 
BLACK SILKS 
in the city, and at the Lowest Prices, 
NOVELTIES IN 
INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SQUARE 
SHAWLS 
The finest collection ever before offered in this market, 


coe 
ELABORATE AND EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS, 


DRESS GOODS. 
CHINE STRIPED AND FIGURED GRENADINES. 


GAZE CHAMBRAIS, IN PLAIN GROUNDS AN 
SATIN STRIPES. _ 


BAREGES AND CHAILLES, IN CHINTZES AND 
SATIN PLAIDS. 


ORGANDIES AND JACONETS, IN THE NEWEST 
DESIGNS. 


Also, 

PLAIN AND BROCHE CAMEL’S-HAIR SERGES, 
FOR SUITS. 
EMBROIDERIKES. 

A large invoice of 
FRENCH EMBROIDERED SETS. ON SWISS MUS- 
LIN and LINEN, NEW SHAPES and STYLES. 
HAMBURG EDGINGS AND INSERTINGS. 
NIGHT-DRESS SETS, from 75 cents and upward. 


Also, INITIAL HANDKERCHIEFS, a splendid line 
now open. 


AT JACKSON’S 
FAMILY MOURNING STORE, 


COR. BROADWAY & WAVERLEY PLACE, 


THE MOST EXTENSIVE AND CHOICE STOCK OF 
MOURNING GOODS EVER IMPORTED. 


FUNERAL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED To. 


W. & J, SLOANE, 


649, 651, AND 655 BROADWAY. 
CARPETING. 


SPRING, 1872. 


HAVE RECEIVED FOR THIS SEASON THE 
NEWEST & LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


AUBUSSON, SMYRNA, TURKEY, 
AND 
AXMINSTER CARPETS, 


IN ONE PIECE. 


ALSO, A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS OF CARPETING, COMPRISING 
THE CHOICEST DESIGNS IN 


MOQUETTES, AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, VELVETS, 
BRUSSELS, and TAPESTRIES. 


A GREAT VARIETY OF 


THREE-PLIES, INGRAINS, 
OILCLOTHS, RUGS, 
MATS, &e., &e. 


ALL OF WHICH THEY OFFER AT 
THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO THE 
PREPARATION OF DESIGNS FOR DRAWING- 
ROOMS, LIBRARIES, & ALL SPECIAL ORDERS. 


9. PIECES OF MUSIC for ONE DOL- 

LAR.—Why bu oe Music when you 
can select from our Catalogue of over 600 pieces? Any 
20 pieces of Sheet Music, printed on splendid paper, 
arranged for the piano, be mailed on receipt of $1. 
Catalogues free. Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher, 489 Third Avenue, N. Y. 


DOOLEY 
1€ YEAST, 8 


4h 

















9 





- POWDER - 


TRY 1T, SOLD BY GROCERS. 


Gr —_ HORACE WATERS, 
A eat Off Cr. — 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, Me.oprons, and 
Ore@ans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRIOES, FOR OASH, DURING THIS 





MONTH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


ORCHESTRAL, MEDIUM, & COLIBRI 
MATHUSHEK PIANO-FORTES. 
Acknowledged the best in the world for tone, fouch, 
and durability. Descriptive Pamphlets free. Address 
MATHUSHEK PIANO M’F’G. CO, New Haven, Conn. 


J{URNITURE COVERINGS, 
New Styles for Spring of 1872. : 
G. L. KELTY & CO., 722 and 724 Broadway, N. Y. 








a DENSLOW ff 
—~art] & BUSH'S 
Fire Test, 150°. 





Used 


PREMIUM SAFETY” 


il railroads, fi prick ong oe lp Seales Oat cheer sheniate sabe 
fami roads, fa on 8) wherever al 
106,000 families. For sale oar where. DENSLOW & BUSH, 130° 


be broken! For 
is desired. 
aiden Lane, 





Estas, 
NOCEH 

MORGAN’S 
SsOns’ 


1809. 


Office, 211 Washington St, N. Y. 





N. Y.; 40 India St., Boston ; 348. Calvert St., Baltimore; or 479 S. Canal St., Chicago. 


SAPOLIO 


Cleans windows, sceurs knives and table-ware, 
removes stains and rust, and is the very best 
thing ever used for general house cleaning. 











Aprit 6, 1872.]} 
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WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 27, 1871. 

One of the most important inventions of the age! 

The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented ! 

So simple that 
a child can work 
®& more rfect 
button-hole with 
it most 
experienced hand 
can work without 
it. Every stitch 
is taken with the 


S gers, strainin, 
Ni theeyes, and wit. 
yf imperfect and ir- 


They give uni- 
versal satisfac- 
tion. Ladies who 
use them say that 
f _ they are worth 

Se _ oned’ their weight in 
gold. Over eleven thousand sold during the first week 


The most liberal inducements offered to the trade. 
oe Merchants find it an 
e. 


excellent c] * 
Local and traveling seente wanted every where. 
——- and terms, with full directions for use, sent 
pr on receipt of 50 cents. Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. ress 
A. W. WEBSTER & CO., 599 Broadway, N. Y. 





We request the ladies to 
judge from personal examina- 
tion whether it is any exagger- 
ation to say the 


“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


will. execute a greater variety 
of sewing, with fewer attach- 
ments and less annoyance, than 
any other 


SEWING MACHINE. 


Universal adaptation, une- 
qualed beauty and simplicity, 
perfection of material, and style 
of construction and finish rec- 
ommend it as THE BEST. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Salesrooms in Every City. 








- cessor 

DER“ PHELAN & COLLENDER. 
738 Broadway, New York. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST SENT BY MAIX. 


JUST ISSUED: 
EXPOSE OF POLYGAMY IN UTAH. 
By Mrs. T. B. H. Srennovuss, of Salt Lake City. Ilus- 
trated by SteruEns. 

This intensely interesting book is the only revelation 
of the inner life of the Mormons ever published. 12mo, 
240 pages, Paper, $1; Cloth Bound, $1 50. 

For sale by all booksellers. American News Com- 
pany agents for the trade. 

mele mailed 


. on mF of $1. Sold also wart, 
“yy Ws Claflin, Lord Stayin Arnold & Constable 
7 and first-class Infants Clothing, Fancy and 
Dry Goods Stores, Ask for EUREKA DIAPER; see thi of 
EUREKA PATENT DIAPER CO. Take no other. Agents 


a) every where, 
= 979 to $250 per month, mais ana te 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
== COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 

CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 

Ls quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 











Every baby must have it. Is rHoROoUGHLY 
WATER-PROOF, protects clothing, i 
linen diaper. avoids pins, cers circu- 
lation of air. Recommended by physicians 
all mothers whose children 
them. Made in 4 sizes—1l, smallest; 4 
largest-—exclusively by EUREKA DIAPER 
}.» 582 Broadway, N. Y. Sam 


ve worn 








superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 

| for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 

# makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
= stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
& from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
p°ommission from which twice that amount can be 
an made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 

~ Pitishurgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Lowis, Mo. 











LUNDBORG’S 










WHITER SV 








ee other Perfumes, e 





ARE UNEQUALED. 
OPIUM RATERS Wat oe the han.” 
address T. E, CLARKE, M.D., Mount Vernon, Ohio. 
Awrork fr Wanted.—Agents make more zuone at 


work for us than at anything else. Particulars ° 
Stinson & Oo., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 











BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of a in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our busi will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the peer 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From aerte t p may be se- 
lected patterns of every so yey emery and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of e stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no el, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of eve 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


: 

Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points, It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is im ible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
cooneees of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 

leats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
‘act, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
question of hours to one of minutes, We make the 
ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 
J B. SMALL, Manufacturer of Cut Paper 


e Patterns for Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Chil- 
dren’s Garments, of all ages and sizes. 








We furnish 


Harper & Brothers with all the suits of Cut Paper 
Patterns issued with this paper. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 
J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 





——— 


No. 822, Front and Back View 
Lady’s Polonaise Over-Dress, with Cape. Nine even 


sizes, 30 to 46 inches bust measure, mt on receipt 
of 25 cents and measure. 
J. B. Small’s Cut Paper Patterns have a printed label, 


showing their size, the amount of cloth, trimming, 
&c., required, with instruction for eos Fee | i 
ing, and a Picture of the garment when finished 


COLORED FASHION PLATE, 


For Spring Styles, will be ready March 1st. Sent on 
receipt of 25 cents; or, with Four Cut Paper Patterns 
on plate, for 60 cents. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 

its health and beauty. Sold by 
Druggists at $1.00 per bottle. 
which we refer to 300 Bankers, 


,_ You ask WHY we can sell 
U | . = hants, &c. (some of whom 


a Class 7 Octave Pianos for 
Merc! 
shea oe Saat using our Pianos in 40 States and Territories. 
ie 








? 
t pat poaale 
sold thr 


rated circular, in 


We answer—It costs 
Piano » 865 Broadway, New York. 


ADIES’ Fine NOTE PAPERS and ENVELOPES 
of the latest fashion sent by mail postpaid. Send for 
a circular and price-list, J. E, Tizton & Co., Boston. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
With a Novelty Job Printing-Press. 


WHICH STILL MAINTAINS ITS REPUTATION as 
The most valuable addition to the 
Business Office; the most effi- 
cient instructor in Sehools; the 
most fascinating and instructive 
amusement in the Famaily, and un- 
surpassed for General Job 
Printing. 

Send for Illustrated Pamphlet to 
BENJ. 0. WOOD anufac- 
turer, 351 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
J. F. Epwanps, St. Louis, Mo.; W. Y. Epwarns, 543 
Broadway, New York; Krttry, Howe, & Lupwie, 
917 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; A. C. Kriioce, 
172 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Ill., Agents. 











THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 









“ BEST 


TO USE.” 


‘6 
EASIEST 
TO SELL.” 
8. M. Agents: 
It don’t pay you 
to fight the best 
machine, Prove 
our claims. Get 
the agency and 
sell it. 
“ DOMESTIC” S. M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gravep ro Fir any Freure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 11k NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETILER BELNG PRINTED ON 
EAOU SEPARATE PIEOK OF THE PATTERN, 8O a8 to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. 1V. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS. 






LADY’S GORED WRAPPER..... oo ry S 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ ome! 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “2 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... * 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... ya 
LADY’S TRAVELING SUIT.................. = 2 


MISS’S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 

to 15 years old) « 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 

aT iknt mene cachnicgtcdnndsccecca ia 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 

ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 

DUR CMa nosh sinetin ded akssnniivecedion si * 9% 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... ** 29 
BOY’S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 

ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4 to9 years old). “ 31 
YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 

VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

from 8 to 15 years old) bd 
INFANT’S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 


VEST-BASQUE WALKING SUIT............ 41 
ADY’S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. “ 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
5 to 15 years old).............. lavasetiecasawe 44 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-GOWN AND 
En a eae * 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... 48 
LOW-NEC EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... 6 49 
WATTEA ANTLE, with Pleated Blonse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. “* 50 
MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- ~ 
ede eee cedencderacatpececcsvcacsse 52 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ ° @ 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “* 2 
LADY’S SAC WOME MRS ca cceusto dase ‘in 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
emise, and Drawefs)..........--++-+eeeeee o-6 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skit... ...........-.ccccccecsce . 3 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... on 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 
teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... “ 18 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 
ING SUIT, with Cape..............s--eeee- bac 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Snit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Ghoice SEEDS! Selected SEEDS ! Fresh SEEDS! 

Annuals, collection 25 choice sorts, $1; 12 sorts, 50c. 

ad Concord Corn, en %c. Butter Beans, qt., 50c. 

Wethersfield Onion, lb., $2; 3¢ Ib., $125; Calycanthus, 

gt $1; Ey. Rose Potatoes, bush., $2. 

Peach, bu., $2; bbl., $4. Apple, Osage Orange, bu., $12. 

Seed and Plant Catalogue, 112 pages, Illustrated, 10c. 
F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Tllinois. 


‘SAVE 20 DOLLARS. 


UY the Ceresratep WILSON SHUTTL 

SEWING MACHINE. The best inthe World: 
For Sale Everywhere. AGENTS W ANTEDin unoc- 
cupied Territory. For Illustrated Circulars, Address, 

TLS8ON SEWING MACHINE CO., Cleveland, @.; St, 








Louis, Mo,; Phila., Pa.; or, 707 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 


MUSIC AND MORALS. By Rev. H. R. Hawets, 
M.A. With Illustrations and Diagrams. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. ee 


MUNSON’S PHONOGRAPHY. The Complete Pho- 
nographer: being an Inductive Exposition of Pho- 
nography, with its Application to all Branches of 
Reporting, and affording the Fullest Instruction to 
those who have not the Tesistenco of an Oral Teach- 
-: also a te a School-Book. By James E. 

UNBSON cial Stenographer 
Court of New York. ide Cloth, Py 00, — 





PRIME’S TRAVELS. Around the World. By Ep- 
warp D. G. Pruwz, D.D. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 00. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO. From the Journal ofa Girl 
in her Teens. Edited by the Author of “John Hal- 
ifax, Gentleman.” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. (Being 
Vol. III. of the Series “‘ Books for Girls.”) . 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
New Edition. Revised, with Maps and Ilustra- 
tions. The following volumes are now ready: Gos- 
pels, 2 vols.; Acts, 1 vol.; Romans, 1 vol.; First Co- 
rinthians, 1 vol.; Second Corinthians and Galatians, 
lvol. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


SHA KESPEARE’S HISTORY OF KING HENRY 
THE EIGHTH. Edited, with Notes, by Wm. J. 
Rotrr, A.M., formerly Head Master of the High- 
School, Cambridge, Mass. With Illustrations. Uni- 
form with “The Merchant of Venice” and ‘The 
Tempest.” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


THE LAND OF DESOLATION: being a Personal 
Narrative of Observation and Adventure in Green- 
land. By Isaao I. Hayrs, M.D., Author of “The 
Open Polar Sea,” &c. With Illustrations, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. ae 


TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists, 
By the Rev. Luxe Tyrrman, Author of ‘The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. 3 vols., Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. Vol. J. just ready. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE ADVENTURES OF OLIVER TWIST. By 
Cuar.es Dickens. With Portrait of Author, and 
28 Iilustrations by J. Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cts.; 
Cloth, $1 00. 








CECIL'S TRYST. By the Author of “Bred in the 
Bone,” ‘*‘Won—Not Wooed,” *“‘Carlyon’s Year," &c. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. By M.E. Bravppon, Au- 
thor of ‘*‘ Fenton's Quest,” **Dead-Sea Fruit,” “Birds 
of Prey,” “ Eleanor’s Victory,” ‘‘ Charlotte's Inherit- 
ance,” ‘ Aurora Floyd,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents, os 

POOR MISS FINCH. By Wiixm Cottrns, Author 
of “‘Man and Wife,”-**No Name,” “Woman in 
White,” “The Moonstone,” &c. Illustrated. S8vo, 
Paper, $1 00. - . 


PATTY. By Kartuarte 8. Macquorp, 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 





ta Harper & Brorurss will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

a2 Harrer’s Catarocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 





BAZAR. 
Harrer’s Macaztnx, One Year...... $4 00 
Harven's Weekty, One Year...... 400 
Harprr’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 





Harper's Magazine, Harper’s WeEKLY, and Harrrr’s 
Bazak, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGazinu, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for ever) Club of Five 

Sunsorisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrerxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be seut 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruens is prefer- 
able to‘Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


TrrMs FoR ApVERTISING IN Harrer's Perionicats, 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


AMERICAN Or Secret art of taming, training, 
HORSE and breaking wild and vicious horses 
DOCTOR, _—new and enlarged edition, near 100 
pages octavo. It tells ‘‘all avout” breaking colts, 
training colts and horses. Also, a complete system of 
medical treatment—remedies for EVERY disease. No 
farmer can AFForp to do without this book—worth 
$50 to any horse owner. A large book, well printed 
and bound, only 25 cts., 5 for $1, prepaid. Order only 
of HUNTER & CO., Publishers, Hinsdale, N. H. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pear! St., New York. 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
L Check Ontfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
fnll particulars FREE. 8. M. Srenorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 

















y) A MONTH! Horse and Carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
































FACETIZ. 
gta eston has been fined 
for “* no’ unica’ 
a@ case of eyeliner the 
proper authorities.” we 
we thou par ee 
we sho 
; ing it to himself. 
Can a captain's gig be 
i driven ashore ? 
——>—__—_ 
\f ‘Our butcher says no one 
can beat his steaks. Un- 


fortunately, our cook is 
obliged to. 


————_—— 
= Norroz or a Peat—A flash 
of lightning, 


_—_——@——— 

An arithmetic in rhyme is 
advertised. But it has been 
done before. We had the 
rule of three in—verse ever 
80 long ago. 


—_——_~>—__—_ 
An Arraouep CovrLze— 
The shells of an oyster. . 
——_—_—— 


tion, h, if the hat ‘is 


a ‘ 
Misrortunes Never Come 
Srve_y.—Two thieves stole 


a 

Curious Mzem.— When a 
watch is sold it always 
changes hands: this seems 





OUR REPLY. odd onthe face of it. 
Af “Yas, DEAR, NO DouBT IT 1s A RELIEF TO BE FREE FROM ApsuRD INCUM- “WELL Known TO THE 
} BRANCES, BUT WHY DID NOT THIS OCCUR TO YOU BEFORE?” Po.ior”—The areas. 


———.>——_——_ 
**How the World Wags a 
Tale.” Something wrong 
here. Either a book of Dar- 
winian theories, or there's 
been a comma left out. 


_—_—__eo : 
Lie Srrvicx —Tea-cups 
and saucers. 


————_—_—_—— 
A Faor.—When the an- 
ler was ordered ont of the 
ouse, he took his: hook. 
> 


Daily ne 


grap is ng to be 
earfully abbreviated. Here 
is a 8) en recording a 
death, “ Clay ge col- 
ored : pint of Memphis 


ip rsiil 


| A) é Ad » a jl 
iS) x ' 

— : Not to be outdone by the 

r : : explosive mince-pie of Ohio, 

an Indiana sweet-potato ex- 


Nl 
ploded and scalded an in- TTEEY IE bree 









whisky. iti 












oo MANTA.—A sad case Customer (he has been bidden to a Wedding, and can’t make up his Mind in the matter of Trowser 
of wity, which has Patterns, but at last says). “Oh, there! that "ll do, I sh’d think!” 
| mae Pring tet age Taior. “ Pardon me, Sir; if you are going te be ‘Best Man,’ the Shade is hardly Tender enough!” _ 
W,, 


to t te 
able amily. One of its mem The Japanese make a strong going of paper, and | fish shop. By the time they reach you they will be 
a lady wi 


bers hitherto of irfe- | We have seen a very good cord |—but not | sufficiently hustled. 
roachable character, has | lately. SiS ee Curried Beef.—A quick way of currying beef is often 
ately taken to steel pens. very useful. Soak your in brine for a fortnight; 


A fond husband boasts that his wife is so industri- | when it looks nice, send to the saddler’s for a curry- 
It is all very well to say, | 048 that when she has nothing else to do she knits | comb; with this gently mince the beef, the smaller 
“Take things astheycome;” | her brow. eeciisccapinclatbanss the better. , 
but suppose things don’t We append a menu for about fifty people: 
come? OUR COOKERY COLUMN. Potages,—Mutton broth @ la Maison de travail a 
+ RS ‘oi Hasty Pudding. —Make any wort s gue Stor ner ge Island. Baty ine Jonge le — some 
ERY Surpristna.— They | which see previous recipes) ; take it 0: e fire before ; water, a saucepan, ca 9 
have a new way of getting it is half boiled. = Poissons.—Pickled eels’ feet. Asprat. Whelks au 
up surprise- parties in cer- Another Way.—Forget to make the pudding, and | “aturel, 
tain parts of Illinois. A resi- | don’t remember that you have forgotten till you take Wa eal at ee 
FORETHOUGHT dent receives an anonymous | the saucepan off to dish up; then take a basin, but-'| for the trouble of collec 
2 a letter stating that a sur- | terit inside, put in two apples whole, add a little oat- | muddy weather). Trot 
Mamma. “Well, Johnny, I shall forgive you this time, and it’s very pretty prise-party will be with him | meal and bread crumbs, and pour boiling water over Rotis.—Four or five slices of cold boiled beef, @ la 
of jon to write a Letter to say you're apo ot on a certain evening. He | it, gently stirring. Brown in a Dutch oven. Put a | nearest eating-house. Tri 
please.” Dp 





= may be had any where 
ng: the best is * ceagaa up in 
rs. Sacs dé mystére, 


cn always make game of 








OHNNY. ‘Yes, Ma. Don’t tear it up, prepares for it. obody | plate over the basin and reverse it, and- you will be | Gibier.—Sparrows (you 
amma. “Why, Johnny?” comes, and the surprise ‘of | able to see how it turns ont. a yyy by putting salt on its tail), with bread sauce. 
‘ors d’(uvre.—Jug of cold water. Salt-cellar. 


Jounny. “Because it will do for Next Time.” the party is complete. Hustled Cockles,—Send for a quart of cockles to any 


x4 : 
4 Sut 
=> i . 





~~. ip: ye in 
o uv. ie 
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“STOLEN BITES.” SUNDAY MANNERS IN LOW LIFE. 
"Yee , — hi; his ni i t fe walk with his Young Woman; his pal, Joe Nobbs, happens to be walking with 42s Young Woman in the same direc- 
mms wc Mow comp te ¢ eet ee i Jim Gtioae Jim onl Tos, «Ow are yer?” % Why, Joe,” Leds Jim, “ *ow’s yorself !’ And instead. of introducing their future Wives (whom 


: ton. * . . * . * * 
Cross Boy. “Sha’n't! Don’t, Like it! ‘ *Tain’ half so Good as | : = Roo standing. apart), the, foo Seats gaze at each other with the sheepish grin of conscious imbecility. Then, having nothing more to say, 


if she had forgotten her keys and we'd srigged it.” part, and resume their re: walks with their Young Women as before. 





